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Civil Rights 
MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to the Congress of the United States, Washington, D.C., February 2, 1948 


O the Congress of the United States: In the State of 

the Union message on Jan. 7, 1948, I spoke of five 

great goals toward which we should strive in our con- 
stant effort to strengthen our democracy and improve the 
welfare of our people. The first of these is to secure fully 
our essential human rights. I am now presenting to the 
Congress my recommendations for legislation to carry us 
forward toward that goal. 


This nation was founded by men and women who sought 
these shores that they might enjoy greater freedom and 
greater opportunity than they had known before. The 
founders of the United States proclaimed to the world the 
American belief that all men are created equal, and that 
governments are instituted to secure the inalienable rights 
with which all men are endowed. In the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States, they 
eloquently expressed the aspirations of all mankind for 
equality and freedom. 


These ideals inspired the peoples of other lands, and their 
practical fulfillment made the United States the hope of the 
oppressed everywhere. Throughout our history men and 
women of all colors and creeds, of all races and religions, 
have come to this country to escape tyranny and discrimina- 
tion. Millions strong, they have helped build this democratic 
nation and have constantly reinforced our devotion to the 
great ideals of liberty and equality. Wéith those who pre- 
ceded them, they have helped to fashion and strengthen our 
American faith—a faith that can be simply stated: 

We believe that all men are created equal and that they 
have the right to equal justice under law. 

We believe that all men have the right to freedom of 
thought and of expression and the right to worship as they 
please. 


We believe that all men are entitled to equal opportunities 
for jobs, for homes, for good health and for education. 

We believe that all men should have a voice in their gov- 
ernment and that government should protect, not usurp, the 
rights of the people. 

These are the basic civil rights which are the source and 
the support of our democracy. 

Today, the American people enjoy more freedom and op- 
portunity than ever before. Never in our history has there 
been better reason to hope for the complete realization of the 
ideals of liberty and equality. 

We shall not, however, finally achieve the ideals for which 
this nation was founded so long as any American suffers 
discrimination as a result of his race, or religion, or color, 
or the land of origin of his forefathers. 

Unfortunately, there still are examples—flagrant examples 
—of discrimination which are utterly contrary to our ideals. 
Not all groups of our population are free from the fear 
of violence. Not all groups are free to live and work where 
they please or to improve their conditions of life by their own 
efforts. Not all groups enjoy the full privileges of citizenship 
and participation in the government under which they live. 

We cannot be satisfied until all our people have equal 
opportunities for jobs, for homes, for education, for health, 
and for political expression, and until all our people have 
equal protection under the law. 

One year ago I appointed a committee of fifteen distin- 
guished Americans and asked them to appraise the condition 
of our civil rights and to recommend appropriate action by 
Federal, state and local governments. 

The committee’s appraisal has resulted in a frank and 
revealing report. This report emphasizes that our basic 
human freedoms are better cared for and more vigilantly 
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defended than ever before. But it also makes clear that 
there is a serious gap between our ideals and some of our 
practices. This gap must be closed. 

This will take the strong efforts of each of us individually, 
and all of us acting together through voluntary organizations 
and our governments. 

The protection of civil rights begins with the mutual re- 
spect for the rights of others which all of us should practice 
in our daily lives. ‘Through organizations in every com- 
munity—in all parts of the country—we must continue to 
develop practical, workable arrangements for achieving 
greater tolerance and brotherhood. 

The protection of civil rights is the duty of every govern- 
ment which derives its powers from the consent of the people. 
This is equally true of local, state, and national govern- 
ments. There is much that the states can and should do at 
this time to extend their protection of civil rights. 'Wher- 
ever the law-enforcement measures of state and local govern- 
ments are inadequate to discharge this primary function of 
government, these measures should be strengthened and im- 
proved. 

The Federal government has a clear duty to see that con- 
stitutional guaranties of individual liberties and of equal 
protection under the laws are not denied or abridged any- 
where in our union. ‘That duty is shared by all three 
branches of the government, but it can be fulfilled only if the 
Congress enacts modern, comprehensive civil rights laws, 
adequate to the needs of the day, and demonstrating our con- 
tinuing faith in the free way of life. 

I recommend, therefore, that the Congress enact legisla- 
tion at this session directed toward the following specific 
objectives: 

1. Establishing a permanent commission on civil rights, a 
joint Congressional committee on civil rights, and a Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of Justice. 

2. Strengthening existing civil rights statutes. 

3. Providing Federal protection against lynching. 

4, Protecting more adequately the right to vote. 


5. Establishing a Fair Employment Practice Commission 
to prevent unfair discrimination in employment. 

6. Prohibiting discrimination in interstate transportation 
facilities. 

7. Providing home-rule and suffrage in Presidential elec- 
tions for the residents of the District of Columbia. 

8. Providing statehood for Hawaii and Alaska and a 
greater measure of self-government for our island possessions. 


9. Equalizing the opportunities for residents of the United 
States to become naturalized citizens. 


10. Settling the evacuation claims of Japanese-Americans. 
STRENGTHENING THE GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


As a first step, we must strengthen the organization of the 
Federal government in order to enforce civil-rights legisla- 
tion more adequately and to watch over the state of our tra- 
ditional liberties. 

I recommend that the Congress establish a permanent 
commission on civil rights reporting to the President. The 
commission should continuously review our civil-rights poli- 
cies and practices, study specific problems and make recom- 
mendations to the President at frequent intervals. It should 
work with other agencies of the Federal government, with 
state and local governments and with private organizations. 

I also suggest that the Congress establish a joint Con- 
gressional committee on civil rights. This committee should 
make a continuing study of legislative matters relating to 





civil rights and should consider means of improving respect 
for and enforcement of those rights. 

These two bodies together should keep all of us continu- 
ously aware of the condition of civil rights in the United 
States and keep us alert to opportunities to improve their 
protection. 

To provide for better enforcement of Federal civil rights 
laws, there will be established a division of civil rights in the 
Department of Justice. I recommend that the Congress 
provide for an additional Assistant Attorney General to su- 
pervise this division. 


STRENGTHENING Existinc Civit Ricuts STATUTES 


I recommend that the Congress amend and strengthen the 
existing provisions of Federal law which safeguard the right 
to vote and the right to safety and security of person and 
property. These provisions are the basis for our present civil 
rights enforcement program. 

Section 51 of Title 18 of the United States Code, which 
now gives protection to citizens in the enjoyment of rights 
secured by the Constitution or Federal laws, needs to be 
strengthened in two respects. In its present form, this sec- 
tion protects persons only if they are citizens, and it affords 
protection only against conspiracies by two or more persons. 
This protection should be extended to all inhabitants of the 
United States, whether or not they are citizens, and should 
be afforded against infringement by persons acting individu- 
ally as well as in conspiracy. 

Section 52 of Title 18 of the United States Code, which 
now gives general protection to individuals against the de- 
privation of Federally secured rights by public officers, has 
proved to be inadequate in some cases because of the gen- 
erality of its language. An enumeration of the principal 
rights protected under this section is needed to make more 
definite and certain the protection which the section affords. 


FEDERAL Protection AGAINST LYNCHING 


A specific Federal measure is needed to deal with the crime 
of lynching—against which I cannot speak too-strongly. It 
is a principle of our democracy, written into our Constitu- 
tion, that every person accused of an offense against the law 
shall have a fair, orderly trial in an impartial court. We 
have made great progress towards this end, but I regret to 
say that lynching has not yet finally disappeared from our 
land. So long as one person walks in fear of lynching, we 
shall not have achieved equal justice under law. I call upon 
the Congress to take decisive action against this crime. 


PROTECTING THE RiGHTt To VoTE 


Under the Constitution, the right of all properly qualified 
citizens to vote is beyond question. Yet the exercise of this 
right is still subject to interference. Some individuals are 
prevented from voting by isolated acts of intimidation. Some 
whole groups are prevented by out-moded policies prevail- 
ing in certain states or communities. 

We need stronger statutory protection of the right to vote. 
I urge the Congress to enact legislation forbidding interfer- 
ence by public officers or private persons with the right of 
qualified citizens to participate in primary, special and gen- 
eral elections in which Federal officers are to be chosen. This 
legislation should extend to elections for state as well as 
Federal officers insofar as interference with the right to vote 
results from discriminatory action by public officers based 
on race, color, or other unreasonable classification. 

Requirements for the payment of poll taxes also interfere 
with the right to vote. There are still seven states which, 
by their constitutions, place this barrier between their citi- 
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zens and the ballot box. The American people would wel- 
come voluntary action on the part of these states to remove 
this barrier. Nevertheless, I believe the Congress should 
enact measures insuring that the right to vote in elections 
for Federal officers shall not be contingent upon the payment 
of taxes. 

[ wish to make it clear that the enactment of the measures 
I have recommended will in no sense result in Federal con- 
duct of elections. They are designed to give qualified citi- 
zens Federal protection of their right to vote. The actual 
conduct of elections, as always, will remain the responsibility 
of state governments. 


Fair EMPLOYMENT Practice ComMMISSION 


We in the United States believe that all men are entitled 
to equality of opportunity. Racial, religious and other in- 
vidious forms of discrimination deprive the individual of an 
equal chance to develop and utilize his talents and to enjoy 
the rewards of his efforts. 

Once more I repeat my request that the Congress enact 
fair employment practice legislation prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in employment based on race, color, religions or national 
origin. The legislation should create a Fair Employment 
Practice Commission with authority to prevent discrimination 
by employers and labor unions, trade and professional asso- 
ciations and government agencies and employment bureaus. 
The degree of effectiveness which the wartime Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee attained shows that it is possible 
to equalize job opportunity by government action and thus 
to eliminate the influence of prejudice in employment. 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION 


The channels of interstate commerce should be open to all 
Americans on a basis of complete equality. The Supreme 
Court has recently declared unconstitutional state laws re- 
quiring segregation. on public carriers in interstate travel. 
Company regulations must not be allowed to replace uncon- 
stitutional state laws. I urge the Congress to prohibit dis- 
crimination and segregation, in the use of interstate trans- 
portation facilities, by both public officers and the employees 
of private companies. 


Tue Districr or CoLuMBIA 


I am in full accord with the principle of local self-govern- 
ment for residents of the District of Columbia. In addition, 
I believe that the Constitution should be amended to extend 
suffrage in Presidential elections to the residents of the 
District. 

The District of Columbia should be a true symbol of 
American freedom and democracy for our own people, and 
for the people of the world. It is my earnest hope that the 
Congress will promptly give the citizens of the District of 
Columbia their own local, elective government. They them- 
selves can then deal with the inequalities arising from segre- 
gation in the schools and other public facilities, and from 
racial barriers to places of public accommodation which now 
exist for one-third of the District’s population. 

The present inequalities in essential services are primarily 
a problem for the District itself, but they are also of great 
concern to the whole nation. Failing local corrective action 
in the near future, the Congress should enact a model civil- 
rights law for the nation’s capital. 


Our TERRITORIES AND Possgssions 


The present political status of our territories and posses- 
sions impairs the enjoyment of civil rights by their residents. 
I have in the past recommended legislation granting state- 


hood to Alaska and Hawaii, and organic acts for Guam and 
American Samoa including a grant of citizenship to the peo- 
ple of these Pacific islands. I repeat these recommendations. 

Furthermore, the residents of the Virgin Islands should be 
granted an increasing measure of self-government, and the 
people of Puerto Rico should be allowed to choose their form 
of government and their ultimate status with respect to the 
United States. 


EQUALITY IN NATURALIZATION 


All properly qualified legal residents of the United States 
should be allowed to become citizens without regard to race, 
color, religion or national origin. The Congress has recently 
removed the bars which formerly prevented persons from 
China, India and the Philippines from becoming naturalized 
citizens. I urge the Congress to remove the remaining racial 
or nationality barriers which stand in the way of citizenship 
for some residents of our country. 


EvACUATION CLAIMS OF THE JAPANESE-AMERICANS 


During the last war more than 100,000 Japanese-Ameri- 
cans were evacuated from their homes in the Pacific states 
solely because of their racial origin. Many of these people 
suffered property and business losses as a result of this forced 
evacuation and through no fault of their own. The Con- 
gress has before it legislation establishing a procedure by 
which claims based upon these losses can be promptly con- 
sidered and settled. I trust that favorable action on this legis- 
lation will soon be taken. 

The legislation I have recommended for enactment by the 
Congress at the present session is a minimum program if the 
Federal government is to fulfill its obligation of insuring the 
Constitutional guaranties of individual liberties and of equal 
protection under the law. 

Under the authority of existing law, the executive branch 
is taking every possible action to improve the enforcement 
of the civil-rights statutes and to eliminate discrimination in 
Federal employment, in providing Federal services and facili- 
ties, and in the armed forces. 

I have already referred to the establishment of the civil 
rights division of the Department of Justice. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation will work closely with this new 
division in the investigation of Federal civil rights cases. 
Specialized training is being given to the bureau’s agents so 
that they may render more effective service in this difficult 
field of law enforcement. 

It is the settled policy of the United States government 
that there shall be no discrimination in Federal employment 
or in providing Federal services and facilities. Steady 
progress has been made toward this objective in recent years. 
I shall shortly issue an executive order containing a compre- 
hensive restatement of the Federal non-discrimination policy, 
together with appropriate measures to ensure compliance. 

During the recent war and in the years since its close we 
have made such progress toward equality of opportunity in 
our armed forces without regard to race, color, religion or 
national origin. I have instructed the Secretary of Defense 
to take steps to have the remaining instances of discrimina- 
tion in the armed services eliminated as rapidly as possible. 
The personnel policies and practices of all the services in this 
regard will be made consistent. 

I have instructed the Secretary of the Army to investigate 
the status of civil rights in the Panama Canal Zone with a 
view to eliminating such discrimination as may exist there. 
If legislation is necessary, I shall make appropriate recom- 
mendations to the Congress. 

The position of the United States in the world today 
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makes it especially urgent that we adopt these measures to 
secure for all our people their essential rights. 

The peoples of the world are faced with the choice of 
freedom or enslavement, a choice between a form of govern- 
ment which harnesses the state in the service of the indi- 
vidual and a form of government which chains the individual 
to the needs of the state. 

We in the United States are working in company with 
other nations who share our desire for enduring world peace 
and who believe with us that, above all else, men must be 
free. We are striving to build a world family of nations—a 
world where men may live under governments of their own 
choosing and under laws of their own making. 

As part of that endeavor the Commission on Human 
Rights of the United Nations is now engaging in preparing 
an international bill of human rights by which the nations 
of the world may bind themselves by international covenant 
to give effect to basic human rights and fundamental free- 


doms. We have played a leading role in this undertaking 
designed to create a world order of law and justice fully pro- 
tective of the rights and the dignity of the individual. 

To be effective in these efforts we must protect our civil 
rights so that by providing all our people with the maximum 
enjoyment of personal freedom and personal opportunity we 
shall be a stronger nation—stronger in our leadership, 
stronger in our moral position, stronger in the deeper satis- 
factions of a united citizenry. 

We know that our democracy is not perfect. But we do 
know that it offers a fuller, freer, happier life to our people 
than any totalitarian nation has ever offered. 

If we wish to inspire the peoples of the world whose free- 
dom is in jeopardy, if we wish to restore hope to those who 
have already lost their civil liberties, if we wish to fulfill 
the promise that is ours, we must correct the remaining im- 
perfections in our practice of democracy. 

We know the way. We need only the will. 


Our American Heritage of Freedom 


THE FOUNDATION OF A HAPPY SOCIETY 
By SELDEN F. WALDO, Attorney, Gainesville, Fla. 
Delivered before the Jacksonville Junior Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville, Fla., December 16, 1947 


Jacksonville and this week has been designated as 

“Rededication Week.” As we view those great docu- 
ments, let us remember that what we see is not alone the 
written statement of the ideals of the founders of the Re- 
public, but it is also the expression of the struggles and ex- 
perience of those who gave the utmost that we might be 
free. 


Upon one occasion a soldier, accused of cowardice, was 
brought before Alexander the Great. It seems that the 
soldier’s name was also Alexander. The King turned to the 
soldier and said, “Either you must get into the forefront 
of the battle or you must change your name, for you bear a 
great name!” 

We, Americans, bear a great name. Either we must get 
into the forefront of the battle for democracy, or we will 
be forced to change our name. We have a sacred heritage. 
Therefore, in this trying hour when democracy is threatened 
by ruthless force, it is appropriate that we re-examine our 
concepts of liberty and dedicate our efforts to the preserva- 
tion of those things which have made our country prosperous 
and great. 


Today man is engaged in a struggle to improve his 
economic and social status. As desirable as this improve- 
ment may be, the tragedy of our generation is the failure 
of these advocates of reform to recognize that the creation 
of a new order is necessarily a process of evolution and 
building. Walt Whitman once wrote, “For what is the 
present but a growth out of the past?” Revolution, violence 
and bloodshed are the tools of barbarism and not the instru- 
ments of civilization. Freedom—the respect for human life 
—is the foundation of a happy society. Of what value is 
wealth and power if imprisonment or death are ever lurk- 
ing in each household? 


First, it is necessary that we understand the nature of 
the present attack on democracy, for our nation has been 
invaded just as effectively as if a foreign foe had landed 


C): December 19th the Freedom Train will visit 


upon our shore. But the coming battle for democracy will 
not be won by the atomic bomb or by large armies, for this 
battle is one of ideas—of two different conceptions of gov- 
ernment. Therefore, unless we can defend our system on a 
logical intelligent basis, it will be destroyed. 

We like to think that our form of government is based 
on the Constitution and the Bill of Rights—that the Dec- 
laration of Independence was the primary statement of our 
ideals. Lawyers talk a great deal about government being 
the result of the Acts of Congress and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. But there is something infinitely more 
fundamental. 

Never forget that it is the opinion of a majority of our 
citizens which preserves our institutions. If at any given 
moment a majority of the American people determine that 
they no longer desire democracy, regardless of how unwise 
or ill-considered that conclusion may be, at that very in- 
stant democracy will cease to exist, and Congress, the 
Supreme Court, the Army and Navy will be powerless to 
halt the tide. Consequently it is the duty of every citizen 
to use his influence to insure at all times that we have an 
alert, intelligent body of public opinion. 

With the passage of time comes change. In the interest 
of human progress many of our institutions must be altered 
or eliminated to fit present conditions, but the tragedy is 
that much of what is fine and good—the institutions which 
have stood the test of time and have made our Nation great 
—are in grave danger because of the lethargy and indif- 
ference of the average citizen. It is this indifference which 
is the greatest menace our democracy faces. 

The home of Ludwig von Beethoven is in Bonn, Ger- 
many. Just prior to World War II a group of college 
girls on a conducted tour visited the residence of the great 
composer and were admiring the piano, roped off in the 
living room, where all of his famous compositions were 
created. One young lady tipped the guard a large sum and 
was granted permission to play the fine old instrument. 
She ran through a few bars of the “Moonlight Sonata,” and 
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as she got up to leave observed, “I suppose all great pianists 
have played on it.” 

“No, Miss, Paderewski was here two years ago and said 
he was not worthy to touch it.” 

In our hurried rush to create a modern society, let us 
realize that there are pages in our history for which we 
should have profound respect. Respect not alone out of a 
feeling of patriotism or a sense of reverence, but because the 
lessons of the past are a foundation for the future. 

The answer to communism must be founded upon prin- 
ciple. What lies at the very heart of our American de- 
mocracy? It is freedom. The foundation of Marxism as 
practiced today is dictatorship and world revolution. In these 
two extremes, we have the essential difference. 

Freedom means the right of free men to live without 
persecution, to work and earn through labor a decent stan- 
dard of life, and to share, equally, the responsibilities of 
the human community in order that all may be free. Liberty 
does not mean license. Unfair advantage, whether it be 
military, political or economic force is always a threat to 
freedom. 

Freedom is the bulwark upon which the rising tide of 
evil will inevitably destroy itself. It is only in its absence 
that communism will be established. 

Our founding fathers wrote, “All men are created equal.” 
‘These are words of aspiration rather than a recital of fact. 
It is a goal to which humanity should constantly strive. In 
order to preserve our liberty we must endeavor to overcome 
the factors in our society which surround an infant at birth 
and to a large measure determine whether an individual 
starts the race of life with the advantages of health, ability, 
social background, and financial independence, or whether 
he is to be penalized by forces over which he has no control. 

The challenge to our democracy comes not alone from 
foreign foe. A lynching which disregards lawful process is 
equally a crime whether it be committed by storm troopers 
in a Nazi concentration camp, or by an irresponsible group 
of misguided individuals indignantly substituting their per- 
sonal judgment for a trial by jury. If in our hearts we 
secretly possess a feeling of superiority because of our as- 
sociation with a particular faith, whether it be Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jew, we have to that extent denied freedom 
to a fellow man. 

We said that we must defend democracy on a logical, 
intelligent basis. In our country today there are those who 
attack communism by labelling every progressive measure as 
being subversive. Some groups designate certain public of- 
ficials who have ideas with which they disagree as being 
“red.”’ Conversely, there are those so-called liberals who are 
apparently unable to lead an intelligent discussion of public 
affairs without endeavoring to attach to respectable, loyal 
businessmen the label of “‘fascist.” These tactics disgust an 
intelligent individual who recognizes that there is no merit 
in such an argument, and consequently, the public is lulled 
into a position of false security. A smoke screen is raised 
behind which the real agitator can effectively operate. 

Today we are no longer citizens of Florida and the United 
States. Gradually we are becoming aware of the fact that 
we are citizens of the world. Hundreds of millions of people 
in Europe and Asia, torn by devastation, look to us for 
strength. We can no longer live to ourselves. This was il- 
lustrated rather vividly during the Longshoremen’s strike on 
the Pacific coast. Ships carrying food to India were tied up 
at the docks powerless to move. Hundreds died because they 
could not eat. When John L. Lewis called the coal strike 
last winter, immediately there was a grave crisis resulting 





in France. it has been said that if the permanent peace of 
the world could be proclaimed in writing, 60% of the 
human race could not read the glad news, because of their 
illiteracy. If we do not assume our world responsibilities, 
Russia will assume them for us. 

In our own United States we cannot turn our backs on 
the fact that there are certain areas where equality of op- 
portunity does not exist. 

Poverty and ignorance are breeding places of discontent. 
Why do people turn to false gods? Either they have no 
knowledge and can be easily led, or in their dispair they 
will turn to anything which presents hope. Hunger breeds 
hatred. We cannot ignore this. Communism didn’t just 
happen. It was produced by conditions existing in the 
human race. It is the elimination of these conditions which 
presents the problem. Freedom can be denied to none. Op- 
portunity must exist for all. 

While we enjoy the highest living standard of any people, 
there are portions of our population who do not have suf- 
ficient food to eat. In the highly prosperous year of 1945 
there were a total of 46 million families in the United 
States, and of these 9.3 million families received a gross 
income of less than $1,000.00. In other words 20% of our 
population does not receive enough for the barest necessities. 

We must have a population that is sufficiently educated 
to intelligently decide public problems. Only the ignorant 
follow the demagogue and spell binder. Yet there are over 
3 million adults in the United States, people over 21 years 
of age, who have never set foot in a school and cannot 
read or write. There are 8 million adults with so little 
education that they are classified by educators as practical 
illiterates. During the war years 350,000 teachers left their 
profession because of low pay. 

A sick man is not an effective citizen. We in the South 
have a particular problem in the field of health. Just before 
the war, 32% of the homes in our Southern cities lacked 
modern plumbing. In rural areas this figure was 95%. In 
1939 the nation as a whole had 9.74 hospital beds per 1,000 
population, whereas the South had 5.57 beds per 1,000, 
while 41% of the counties of the South had less than 3 beds 
for every 1,000 people. The incidence of malaria, tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia, influenza and syphillis is substantially 
higher in the South than in the Nation. Let me give you 
an example of how this works. If the average cost of each 
case of malaria is figured at only $40.00, the annual cost for 
the South’s 5,400,000 cases is $216,000,000.00. 

It has been frequently said that the way to prevent com- 
munism is to make capitalism work. This is unquestionably 
true. Today America must produce food, goods and services 
which a starving world eagerly awaits. The answer to 
poverty wherever it lies is in increased production. 

Yet Our great economic machine which has within its being 
the potential power to manufacture the things so necessary 
to a sound economy—the things people must have or they 
will blindly turn from capitalism in order to secure them— 
is weakened by internal strife. 

During the war years, according to the Department of 
Labor, there were 14,731 work stoppages involving 6,744,000 
workers for a total of 36,301,000 idle working days. In 
1946 strikes caused a total of 4,095,000 workers to lose 
102,525,000 working days in only 10 months. A war torn 
and weary world has been denied products vitally needed for 
life itself. 

Let me make it emphatically clear that labor should have 
the right to reasonable compensation and decent working 
conditions. Looking at the matter impartially, I daresay 
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that in such a tremendous number of strikes there were 
numerous occasions when business was at fault, and also 
numerous cases when labor’s demands were unreasonable. 

But in every strike which caused a failure of production, 
those who were to blame, whether it be union or manage- 
ment, committed a crime against humanity. Government 
must not only eliminate practices which cause unjustified 
strikes, but must also guard against business tactics which 
make the workingman’s just gains a difficult struggle. Labor 
has every right to share in technological advances with 
greater compensation and better hours, but a failure on the 
part of labor to dignify its position with honest effort, ex- 
pended to the fullest of the individual’s capacity, merely 
deprives its fellow men of needed economic strength. 

Freedom is best insured by an economic system which re- 
wards work in accordance with the effort expended. One 
who risks his money in productive enterprise, the laborer 
who applies himself longer hours, the artist whose genius 
enriches the life of all, is entitled to a greater reward for 
his efforts. This incentive motive is the keystone of our 
structure and anything which strikes at this fundamental, 
whether through confiscatory taxation or other means, 
strikes a fatal blow. 

Plato tells a fable of how the spirits from the other world 
came to earth and assumed human bodies for their labor. 
Ulysses, the last to arrive, said, 


“All the fine bodies have been taken and all the grand 
work done. There is nothing left for me.” 

“Yes,” said a voice, “the best has been left for you— 
the body of a common man, doing a common work, for a 
common reward.” 

Each individual citizen has an urgent personal responsi- 
bility. The collective result will be determined only by our 
individual effort. Here in Jacksonville and in Florida we 
have an opportunity to make a real contribution to America 
and the world. State and local government are still the 
foundation of democracy. If we can, in this beautiful place, 
set an example for solving our own problems, then to 
America and the world we have given inspiration and hope. 

Standing for a moment before a gigantic struggle which 
may well destroy ourselves, our children and our civiliza- 
tion, let us meet the challenge by holding high the piercing 
light of liberty—a light that will expose and eliminate the 
darkness of indifference, weakness and greed. May our 
country be truly a land of opportunity. May the tremendous 
forces of our economy join harmoniously to pour forth 
necessities for our own underprivileged and for a sick world. 
May our own United States, with its great heritage, strike 
out at international anarchy. America has the answer. 
It is freedom—a free world. 


Toward Total Peace 


FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS MORE IMPORTANT THAN CONCRETE ECONOMIC ENDS 


By EBERHARD P. DEUTSCH of the New Orleans Bar 
Delivered before the New Orleans Chapter of Americans for Democratic Action, New Orleans, La., January 29, 1948 


sure you, by asking me to give you a critique of your 

very interesting pamphlet entitled “Toward Total 
Peace”, setting forth what is stated to be “a liberal foreign 
policy for the United States”, and “required reading for 
American liberals”. It is recommended highly by a group 
‘of outstanding people, for whom every American, what- 
ever his philosophy, must have great respect. 

I accordingly set myself directly at my task, swinging my 
broadaxe without fear or favor, hewing to the line, and 
letting the chips fall where they may. 

Your pamphlet is predicated on the thesis that “Amer- 
icans must unite for democratic action”. That is, of course, 
a stirring battle cry, but it seems to me that, omitting the 
negligible fringes here and there, it must be conceded that 
Americans are pretty well united on the broad outlines of 
foreign policy. Our quarrels among ourselves are local— 
not international—in scope. Even the substantial group op- 
posed to the late President Roosevelt on one ground or 
another, had little or no fault to find with his foreign policy. 
The differences are in the approach to the problem rather 
than in its solution. 

Of necessity, the pamphlet deals extensively with fascism 
and communism, but without defining them. It seems to 
me that any discussion of international relations today ought 
to begin with accepted terminology. Communism, as a term, 
does not have the same significance today that it had a quar- 
ter of a century or more ago. The term is no longer used 
to express an ideal or even a philosophy. It refers to a 
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realistic form of government involving an extremely dis- 
tasteful totalitarianism as its principal ingredient. 

If I may take the liberty of giving brief definitions to the 
terms under consideration for the purpose of my discus- 
sion, I should define fascism as totalitarian reaction, nazism 
as totalitarian socialism, and communism as totalitarian 
collectivism. Nazism and communism have few, if any, 
points of difference. And as stated in your pamphlet, 
“Fascism and Communism, for all their obvious differences, 


have more in common than either has in common with 
democracy”. 


Today’s Spain on the one hand, and Czechoslovakia on 
the other, give eloquent tangible evidence that neither 
fascism nor communism can produce a happy people. I take 
it that all of us here want no part of any of these forms of 
government either for ourselves or for others. But our joint 
quarrel is with the principal totalitarian ingredient in each 
case, and not—at least not in unison—with reaction, social- 
ism or collectivism in themselves. 

Fascism, nazism and communism, being formed on cores 
of totalitarianism, all ruthlessly suppress individual liber- 
ties. Our quarrel, therefore, with these three forms, is 
unanimous in so far as it deals with their totalitarian as- 
pects and their suppression of our concept of civil rights. 

Your pamphlet deals with fascism as representing reac- 
tion on the one hand, and communism as personifying the 
extreme left on the other. It advocates, in the matter of a 
recommended foreign policy for the United States, the seek- 
ing of a middle ground to the right of the left, and to the 
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left of the right, in a sort of socialism tolerant toward all; 
but I cannot avoid an impression, from between the lines of 
the pamphlet, of its intolerance toward views which differ 
from its own. 

It is difficult for me to conceive that anyone can quarrel 
with the view expressed that “mankind is not necessarily 
predestined to the bleak choice between Communism and 
reaction”; or with the fundamental principle expressed at 
the outset that “political freedom and social abundance can 
both be achieved”, and reiterated at the end that “personal 
freedom and social planning are not incompatible”. 

There is one paragraph in the pamphlet under discus- 
sion to which I react very unfavorably. That paragraph, 
found on page 29, states: 

“The U. S., while refraining from actions that might 
appear to threaten the sovereignty of individual states, 
should throw its weight in support of parties genuinely 
dedicated to the cause of democarcy and of political free- 
dom ... Such parties include the parties of the non- 
Communist left, notably the Socialist parties of Europe.” 


1 am strongly opposed to uncompromising reaction. I 
am bitterly opposed to unvarnished collectivism. My own 
preferences lie, in general, with the “Third Force” at 
work under various guises in various parts of the world— 
particularly in Europe—today. 

But take it as a practical statement from one who has 
lived close to the grass-roots of today’s Europe, that the 
“Socialistic parties of Europe” are not “genuinely dedi- 
cated to the cause of democracy and of political freedom” 
as we understand those terms. 

That would be a simple statement for me to make and 
to leave with you without elaboration. I prefer, however, 
to give you a practical example out of my own experiences. 
Your pamphlet cites Renner and Schaerf in Austria as 
standing for “traditional ideals of American democracy”. I 
spent fourteen months in Austria immediately following the 
end of the war in Europe, and during that time was very 
close to all that was going on there. I speak the language 
of the country. By the time I left, I was weM acquainted, 
both officially and personally, with all of Austria’s leaders, 
including Renner and Schaerf. I never really succeeded 
in convincing them that they were tampering with the “tra- 
ditional ideals of democracy” when they advocated, 


a. Censorship of motion pictures “to root out undemo- 
cratic tendencies”. 


b. Government by ministerial decree to avoid cumber- 
some legislative processes. 


c. Creation of a Ministry of Propaganda with author- 
ity to order destruction of “subversive” literature. 

d. Detention camps for Nazis without hearings or 
habeas corpus. 


I find myself almost completely in accord with all that 
is said in your pamphlet on the impact of the economic 
situation on the world political picture, although I cannot 
give it the paramount place over individual liberties which 
the pamphlet accords it. There certainly can be no ques- 
tion that the entire situation is complicated enormously by 
the economic crises which hold much of the world in their 

rips. 

' Despiee the lofty pinnacle from which we tend to view 
the local scene, there is a poignantly tragic touch to what 
your pamphlet describes as “quasi-autarchic measures” em- 
ployed here and there in an effort to reach local economic 
self-sufficiency ; and one cannot avoid facing the reality that 
people, in frustration, will grasp Communism or reaction, 
and inevitably fall prey to totalitarianism. 


The heroic struggle for recovery seems to me to be illus- 
trated most vividly in England. It was my impression 
while there during and after the war, that Englishmen had 
deprived themselves more and more of the necessities of 
life in their dogged determination to survive on their feet. 
My correspondence with English friends in recent months 
convinces me that they have now given up even more in 
that determination. I am accordingly inclined to disagree 
with the statement contained in the pamphlet under dis- 
cussion that “the average diet in Britain, while uniform, is 
definitely higher than it was before the war for fully half 
the people”. 

There is no question that we must keep our own inter- 
national economy on an even keel if we are to render any 
services toward the establishment of democracy elsewhere 
in the world, through assisting in stabilizing world econ- 
omies. On the negative side, if our economy totters, that 
instability will be used to illustrate the inadequacy of demo- 
cratic safeguards. Affirmatively, as is well stated in the 
pamphlet: “In a world of increasing trade and rising liv- 
ing standards, we can expect a mounting pressure on the 
part of the Russian people to share in the benefits of the 
world economy.” 

Closely linked with the relationship of the economic fac- 
tor to the political scene, is the attitude to be adopted in 
the foreign policy of the United States toward what the 
pamphlet calls “increasing nationalization or socialization 
or government ownership”. The pamphlet submits that the 
United States should not, in the execution of the Marshall 
Plan or otherwise, require other nations to refrain from 
carrying out their own nationalization programs. I agree 
whole-heartedly and unequivocally. 

But this brings us to an actuality which must not be 
evaded. We have about reached the point where we may 
assume for the purposes of the discussion at least, that pri- 
vate enterprise is totally inadequate to function alone as 
a force in the economic reconstruction of Europe. Equally, 
each individual country of Europe is totally incapable, by 
itself, of overcoming the obstacles in the way of European 
recovery. The situation of the world requires that the na- 
tions of Europe act not only in concert, but as a single 
economic and political entity. There must be a United 
States of Europe if Europe is to survive. 

Much is said in the pamphlet on the cooperation of 
European nations in their economic affairs, in matters of 
trade and commerce, with each other. For instance, it is 
suggested that “public ownership need not be inconsistent 
with placing the allocation and use of the output in the 
hands of an international body composed of countries ad- 
hering to the Marshall plan”. Such a suggestion is clearly 
superfluous in a unified nation, or in a consideration of 
states with a central government; and the United States 
of Europe presents a far more practical and sound solution 
than one of mere economic cooperation among states. 

One can hardly differ with the simple statement con- 
tained in the pamphlet, that a strengthening of the United 
Nations, with the goal set toward a stable world govern- 
ment, is desirable. That, however, in and of itself, is a vast 
subject capable of dissection into innumerable parts, each 
subject to extended discussion. 

I can only say, at this point and in this connection, that 
I cannot believe that the veto power was as much a demand 
of the democracies as it was of the Soviet Union at San 
Francisco; and that if the United Nations is to succeed at 
all, there will have to be a revision of the veto which has 
so far blocked any real constructive accomplishment. 

It seems to me that the pamphlet under consideration has 
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analyzed extremely well the Russian situation, which has 
been the subject of so much discussion. It is pointed out 
that there are those, like Mr. Bullit, who charge the Soviet 
Union with having as its sole aim the conquest of the 
world; those on the other extreme, like the dyed-in-the- 
wool American communists, who credit her with seeking 
only the liberation of the downtrodden people of the world; 
and finally the followers of Henry Wallace who rational- 
ize Russian conduct as justified by her own struggle against 
great forces for self-preservation. 

I am not a political scientist. But I have worked with 
the Russians under varying circumstances, always in an at- 
mosphere of warm personal, and cold official, relationship. 
I take the liberty of stating categorically that there is a cer- 
tain amount of desire for world conquest, zeal for liberation 
of the downtrodden, and struggle for self-preservation—a 
mixture of all three—combined in the Russian motif. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly, however, my complete 
disagreement with the following suggestion made in the 
pamphlet: 


“The problem remains of providing the equipment 
necessary to speed the recovery of the countries in the 
Soviet sphere. In spite of their withdrawal from Paris, 
and their forced exclusion from the Marshall Plan, it 
would be to our interest, as financial underwriters of 
European recovery, to see to it that loans are made to 
them either directly or through the International Bank 
to provide the necessary production aids—provided we 
can get some assurance that the normal East-West trade 
in Europe will be revived.” 


With a United States of Europe, aided by the United 
States of America, Western Europe must get along without 
strengthening Eastern Europe. There can be no compromise 
with totalitarianism. The pressure to overthrow it in to- 
day’s communistic sphere must come either from outside that 
sphere, or, as has already been suggested, must be “a mount- 
ing pressure on the part of the Russian people to share in 
the benefits of the world economy” which the United States 
of America and of Europe will set up. 


Totalitarian society is committed, by very definition, ta the 
destruction of individual liberties. Without regard to eco- 
nomic factors, conceding that the United States should not, 
through the operation of the Marshall Plan or otherwise, use 
its influence to restrain other nations from carrying out their 
programs of nationalization; without regard to the wisdom 
or folly of throwing our national weight with the Third 
Force in Europe; we must demand guaranties of the reten- 
tion of fundamental individual liberties—of compiete free- 
dom of thought and expression, of information and of choice 
—as the price of our help. A suppression of those liberties, 
with want, hunger and chaos, forms the breeding ground of 
totalitarianism and renders total peace a hopeless chimera. 

I concede readily that a raising of the standard of living of 
people throughout the world—particularly by our own pre- 
cept and example—will do much to spread a democratic way 
of life over the highways and byways of the earth. But eco- 
nomic safeguards alone will be totally insufficient. 

I cannot go along with the statement made in the pam- 
phlet, that “the non-existence of civil liberties is not a major 
tragedy for the Mongolians or Iranians who have never 
enjoyed them; in comparison, the attainment of certain con- 
crete economic ends, such as ownership of land, may seem 
infinitely more important.” 

The attainment of those economic ends may seem infinite- 
ly more important at the moment to the Mongolians and 
Iranians who are to be their beneficiaries. But to us to 
whom civil liberties are a part of the air we breathe, the 
fundamental freedoms are more important than any concrete 
economic ends; and we know how infinitely important those 
freedoms are, and will remain, in the long pull up to the 
peace of the earth, if the human race is to survive. 

And that is why, in my humble opinion, the Marshall 
Plan must be administered by the State Department with the 
broad political objective uppermost in mind, rather than by 
an independent agency bent primarily on the accomplishment 
of separate economic aims. Only thus can the campaign 
avoid becoming “Operation Rathole”, and become, instead, 
“Operation Revival”, marching firmly forward Toward 
Total Peace. 


The New Portrait of Abraham Lincoln 


ITS CHALLENGE, A GUIDE FOR TODAY 
By DR. ROBERT L. KINCAID, President, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. 


Delivered at the meeting of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 4, 1948 


Thomas discusses the importance of Lincoln biographies 

in developing a true portrait of Abraham Lincoln. He 
begins with Lamon and Herndon who first revealed Lincoln 
with their close-up, human analyses and he ends with the 
professional writers, like Angle, Sandburg, and Randall. 
From this ever-increasing literature about Lincoln, Thomas 
attempts to evolve the full picture of the true Lincoln. In 
the last chapter of his book, he says: ““Thus we have our por- 
trait emerging as posterity will see it. Still unfinished, it is 
not yet certain and sufficient. What we have is a composite. 
Touched by many brushes, it is the joint product of several 
different draftsmen whose combined efforts have given us 
an essentially faithful portrayal of a subject so difficult to 
comprehend that no artist could have done the job alone, 


[° his recent book, Portrait for Posterity, Benjamin P. 





although each has made some brush marks that endure. . . 
In the Lincoln story ... there is drama, romance, tragedy, 
war, hate, conspiracy, murder . . . and then there is the ele- 
ment of mystery that has always enshrouded the man.” 
Thomas feels that the writers who combine realism with 
imagination, like Tarbell, Charnwood, and Sandburg, have 
come closest to success. 

A little more than eighty years have gone by since Abra- 
ham Lincoln dominated the American scene, yet in that 
comparatively brief period of human history more has been 
written about him than any other historical character. Jay 
Monaghan’s Lincoln Bibliography includes 3958 separate 
titles of books, pamphlets and other printed literature, pub- 
lished prior to 1940, and others discovered or published since 
that time would swell the total to around 4500. This does 
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not include the separate editions or variants of the same 
works. In fact, these would bring the total items to four 
times that number. One biography alone, Carl Sandburg’s 
Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years, published in 1926, has 
sold over a million and a half copies in its various editions. 
Perhaps Charnwood’s Lincoln has equalled that number. 
Ranging from limited editions of special publications, with 
only a few copies, to popular works going into many print- 
ings, the flood of Lincoln literature has increased through 
the years. It is estimated that a new Lincoln book or pam- 
phlet of some nature or of some variant now appears on the 
average every three or four days. 

But these separate books or pamphlets constitute only a 
portion of the volume of Lincoln literature. Articles in 
newspapers and magazines never cease to appear. One man 
spent over fifty years trying to catalog magazine articles on 
Lincoln, and he bogged down in the immensity of the task. 
In the Department of Lincolniana at Lincoln Memorial 
University we have a ton of Lincoln clippings from news- 
papers and magazines, supplemented by photographs, broad- 
sides, programs, etc. ‘This is only a small portion of the 
vast amount which has appeared in the last eighty-five years. 

Surely, with all of this mass of material about our Civil 
War president, we should have the perfect literary portrait 
of the man. Gleaned from the trash and rubbish, from the 
myth and speculation, there should be enough written and 
said about him to give us the clear, distinct, magnificent 
analysis and picture of the man whose impact upon American 
life was so epochal. But the common people of the world 
who feel that Abraham Lincoln is the symbol of their hopes 
and ambitions will never tire of hearing and reading about 
him. We will continue to have more Lincoln stories, pam- 
phlets, books, and pictures as long as mankind can thrill over 
the story of a man who rose from poverty, walked with kings 
and never lost the common touch, proclaimed so eloquently 
the basic principles of freedom and democracy, and gave his 
life that his country might have a new birth of freedom. 

Because of the endless quest of scholars, writers, and stu- 
dents of Lincoln to find new material, the opening of the 
Robert Todd Lincoln collection of his father’s papers in the 
Library of Congress, July 26, 1947, was the greatest single 
event in the field of Lincoln research since the death of the 
Civil War president. The fact that these private papers in 
the president’s office had been seen only by members of the 
family, and his secretaries, John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
lent an aura of mystery about them. They had been a source 
of speculation for decades. Efforts of persistent and inquisi- 
tive writers and biographers to examine them had been 
successfully frustrated time and again. How important were 
the papers? Did they give the answer to the endless debates 
about whether Lincoln or John Hay wrote the Bixby letter? 
Did Lincoln deliberately incite the South to strike the first 
blow at Fort Sumter? Was the Ann Rutledge romance a 
fiction? Were some of the cabinet members involved in the 
plot upon Lincoln’s life? Would the papers reveal any new 
significant thing which would change the popular concept of 
the Civil War president? 

With such questions teeming in their minds, hundreds of 
Lincoln scholars, historians, and writers from all parts of 
the country, descended upon Washington for the official open- 
ing of the papers on July 26, 1947. Dr. Luther Evans, 
the Librarian of Congress, scanned the list of important 
Lincoln experts known to him and invited thirty-two of them 
to a midnight examination of the papers before officially re- 
vealing them to the public. I was privileged to be among 
that number. From my participation in that event and from 
the information given me by others who have since made a 


minute examination of the 18,500 separate documents bound 
in 194 large octavo volumes, I have gained a fresh concept 
of the greatness of Abraham Lincoln. 

These private papers have not changed the generally ac- 
cepted historical perspective of the Sixteenth President. 
Nothing in them has destroyed a single myth, augmented a 
single fiction, or answered conclusively the prevailing specu- 
lations about Lincoln. To the great disappointment of all 
the scholars, there was nothing to shed any light upon the 
Bixby letter controversy. Neither was there evidence either 
for or against the oft-repeated charge that some members of 
Lincoln’s cabinet, particularly Stanton, were disloyal and 
perhaps joined in the plot against his life. Much intimate 
material on the relationship of Lincon with his official fam- 
ily is revealed in the 1100 letters written to him by different 
cabinet members. Most of these private letters were of a 
confidential nature and revealed more completely the private 
opinions, impulses, and motives of the writers than their 
official documents long known to the public. These will be 
a rich store of material for future historians who will attempt 
to trace the background for the public acts of these officers 
during the war. 

There is confirmatory evidence in the Fort Sumter cor- 
respondence to show that Lincoln did not deliberately pro- 
voke the Confederate leaders into committing the first overt 
act of war. This portion of the documents has been exam- 
ined carefully by Dr. James G. Randall, who has been espe- 
cially interested in that phase of the Civil War period. 
After his examination, Dr. Randall said: “The Sumter epi- 
sode, because of its sequel of war, was Lincoln’s most tragi- 
cally vexing problem. In these papers we find no confirmation 
of the accusation that he was doing a tricky thing in keeping 
the garrison in Fort Sumter, and that he was purposely pro- 
voking the Confederates to fire the ‘first shot.’ There was 
no intent to make an attack on Sumter, and there was no 
hostile surprise in the sending of the relief expedition. Lin- 
coln tried to make this clear to the Southern authorities.” 

In these private papers of Lincoln, some of them preserved 
from his early days as a young Springfield lawyer, we find 
little bearing upon his family or his ancestors. But there is 
one letter in the 18,500 documents which is of poignant 
interest. The letter is to Lincoln in the painful, illiterate 
scrawl of his step-brother, J. D. Johnston, living near 
Charleston, Illinois, and dated May 25, 1849. It says: 


“Dear Brother 


“TI hast to inform you That father is yet a Live & that 
is all & he Craves to See you all the time & he wants you 
to Come if you ar able to git hure, for you are his only 
Child that is, of his own flush & blood & it is nothing more 
than natere for him to crave to see you, he Says he has 
all most Despared of Seeing you, & he wants you to 
preparex to meet him in the Unknown world, or in heven, 
for he thinks that ower Savour has a Crown of glory, 
prepared for him I wright this with a bursting hart, I 
came to town for the Doctor, & i won you to make an 
effort Come, if you are able to get hure, & he wonts me 
to tell your wife that he Loves hure & wonts hur to pre- 
pare to meet him at ower Savours feet, we are all well. 


your Brother in hast 
J. D. Johnston” 


The son of Sarah Bush Johnston, Lincoln’s step-mother, 
was speaking plaintively for a lonely father who “craved to 
see” his own “flush & blood.” Picture if we can this old and 
infirm father, lying ill and wasting away, in the humble log- 
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cabin home on the Goose Neck prairie. Far away in Spring- 
field was his stalwart son, a rising young lawyer, a former 
Congressman and political leader, beginning to evolve a 
political philosophy which would lead him to the highest 
office in the land. What answer did Lincoln make to his 
step-brother? He must have answered, although we do not 
know what he said and we are sure he did not visit his sick 
father. We can wonder why. Some critics claim he did 
not have much affection for his father, who never understood 
him and who could not give him much in the way of an 
educational opportunity. But we know that Lincoln did 
have a deep feeling of love and regard for his father. There 
is not one single bit of historical evidence to the contrary. 

Tom Lincoln did not die during this illness. It was nearly 
two years later, in January, 1851, when Johnston wrote 
again ef Tom Lincoln, who was nearing the end. On a 
Sunday, January 12, 1851, Lincoln replied to Johnston, in- 
sisting that his father and step-mother should have every 
comfort and attention while they lived, and urging Johnston 
to use his name if necessary to get a doctor. Lincoln ex- 
plained that his wife was sick in bed, ready to have a baby, 
and that he could not go to see his father. Then, with 
gentleness and humility, he gave Johnston a message for his 
father: “I sincerely hope father may recover his health, but 
at all events, tell him to remember to call upon and confide 
in our great and good and merciful Maker who will not 
turn away from him in any extremity. He notes the fall 
of the sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our heads, and He 
will not forget the dying who puts his trust in Him. Say 
to him that if we could meet now it is doubtful whether it 
would not be more painful than pleasant, but that if it be 
his lot to go now, he will soon have a joyous meeting with 
many loved ones gone before, and where the rest of us, 
through the help of God, hope ere long to join them.” 

It seems to me that in this letter, written privately for 
only the eyes of his step-brother and with a tender message 
for his father, we have a peek into the corner of Lincoln’s 
soul which revealed his true emotions and religious beliefs. 
Perhaps the skeptic will say that Lincoln was using only 
words to give solace to his dying father. Perhaps. But I 
am one to believe that here we have the real Lincoln, with 
a high filial regard for his father, and clinging with child- 
like faith to the Scriptural promise of immortality. 

Such a forlorn document of Johnston, buried for nearly 
a hundred years in the personal papers of Abraham Lincoln, 
speaks mightily for the deep, moving currents in the soul 
of the man who was all but submerged by the cares and woes 
of a bleeding, disrupted country. Lincoln cherished that 
little piece of paper because it was about his father. It did 
not go the way of thousands of other papers, which were 
tossed aside because he thought them of no consequence. 

Most of the material in the Lincoln papers consisted of 
letters to Lincoln, from people in every walk of life. Letters 
from editors, preachers, lawyers, local politicians, private 
citizens—most of them giving advice, many of them asking 
for office, and some breathing hate and sometimes dire threats 
upon his life. In all, there were 8,000 patronage requests. 
Once while reading his mail, Lincoln turned to a caller and 
asked: “Have you a postoffice about you?” When his caller 
sought the reason for such a request, Lincoln replied that he 
needed one to give a constituent. 

Lincoln’s personal mail with generals and officers in the 
Union army was voluminous. In the collection are 1200 
letters from the military leaders in the field. These reveal 
the behind-the-scenes bickerings, jealousies, and conflicting 
views. He read all these letters and answered most of them, 
often in his own hand. His replies were scattered far afield, 


and thousands of them have been eagerly gathered up by 
collectors since his death. They are now preserved in public 
and private collections throughout the land. But it is the 
residue of this correspondence kept from the public eye until 
this collection was made available that we have the solution 
to many perplexing problems which have bothered historians. 
It will take years for this great cache of material to be fully 
evaluated and the new facts filtered into our histories. 

Perhaps it was with a sigh and with his proverbial sense 
of humor that Lincoln bundled up one batch of these letters 
from wrangling officers and sent them to the Secretaries of 
the War and Navy for their perusal and study, with this 
endorsement: “Submitted to Mars and Neptune.” Did 
Stanton and Welles smile when they read that endorsement? 
Did they think of the man in the White House as an “ig- 
norant ape, baboon, or gorilla”? At least they could say 
that their commander-in-chief could keep his sense of humor, 
while all the world about him was in flames. 

But Lincoln did not always indulge in levity in trying to 
soothe ruffled feelings. He could write reproofs or repri- 
mands with devastating effect. His famous letter appointing 
General Hooker commander of the Army of the Potomac 
is a well-known example, regarded by many critics as one of 
his greatest. But one of his letters to an impetuous and hot- 
blooded young officer was found in these private papers which 
to my mind is one of the finest I have ever read. As yet 
we have not learned the circumstances which caused Lincoln 
to write this letter, but it can well be regarded as a model 
for one’s personal conduct in human relations. 

Wrote President Lincoln to Captain James Madison 
Cutts, Jr.: 


“Although what I am now to say is to be in form a 
reprimand, it is not intended to add a pang to what 
you've already suffered upon the subject to which it re- 
lates. You have too much of life yet before you and have 
shown too much promise as an officer for your future to 
be lightly surrendered. 

The advice of a father to his son: ‘Beware of entrance 
to a quarrel, but being in bear it that the opposed may be- 
ware of thee’ is good and yet not the best. Quarrel not at 
all. No man resolved to make the most of himself can 
spare time for personal contentions. Yield larger things to 
which you can show no more than equal right, and yield 
lesser ones though clearly your own. Better give your path 
to a dog than be bitten by him in contending for the right. 
Even killing the dog would not cure the bite. 

In the mood indicated, deal henceforth with your fel- 
lowmen; and even the unpleasant events you are passing 
through will not have been profitless to you. 


(Signed )—A. Lincoln.” 


In this collection is a letter which has often been quoted. 
It is one of the few in the collection written to Mrs. Lincoln 
while she was away from the White House. It is the famous 
“Nanny goat letter.” Here was Lincoln, not long after the 
battle of Gettysburg. On August 7, 1863, he had written 
his long, firm, and well-argued letter to Governor Seymour 
about the necessity of maintaining the draft law. The next 
day he had other matters of moment to tell Mrs. Lincoln, 
because he must make a confession to Tad. He wrote: 


“Tell dear Tad poor ‘Nanny Goat’ is lost; and Mrs. 
Cuthbert and I are in great distress about it. The day 


you left, Nanny was found resting herself, and chewing 
her little cud, on the middle of Tad’s bed. But now she’s 
gone! The Gardener kept complaining that she destroyed 
the flowers, till it was concluded to bring her down to the 
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White House. That was done, and the second day she 
disappeared, and has not been heard of since. This is the 
last we know of poor ‘Nanny.’” 


Affairs of state in which he must argue with a Governor ; 
affairs of the household in which he must square himself 
with Tad. All flowed through the heart of the patient, 
kindly, lonely man in the White House during those dark 
days when the fate of the nation hung in the balance. 

Let me mention one more instance of Lincoln’s concern 
for his loved ones and relatives during the war years. Again 
we do not know the circumstances which elicited a typical 
letter from his cousin, Dennis F. Hanks. Dennis, you will 
remember, was one of the first to hurry over to the Lincoln 
cabin on February 12, 1809, to see his new-born cousin. 
Dennis and Abe were bosom pals forever after. Evidently, 
Abe learned in the spring of 1864 that Dennis was in hard 
circumstances and needed a little money. At any rate, on 
April 5, 1864, Dennis wrote Lincoln as follows: 


“Dere Abe I received your Little Check for 50.00 I shoed 
it to Mother She cried Like a child Abe She is mity childish 
heep of trouble to us Betsy is very feble and has to wait on 
hir which ort to have Sum purson to wait on hir we are 
getting old We have a great Many to wait on of our Con- 
nections they will Cum to See us while we life. . .” 

Here we see a bond between president and people which 
is typical of America. Reaching from the White House to 
one of the humblest homes in the land is the long, friendly 
arm of a man whose heart beat in unison with the hopes and 
desires of the common people. As long as we can live in a 
land where such a relationship exists, we can have a strong, 
wholesome, prosperous nation of a free and happy people. 
Thank God that Abraham Lincoln kept that little bit of 
paper from his cousin, Dennis Hanks! It gives us another 
precious insight into the heart of the man. 

Aside from the abundant new material found in the Lin- 
coln papers, one of the most interesting features was Lin- 
coln’s careful editing of his speeches and state papers. For 
the first time we have Lincoln’s own draft of his farewell 
address at Springfield. This simple and moving speech was 
extemporaneously made to his neighbors who gathered around 
the rear of the train to see him off to Washington. He may 
have thought about what he might say, but the short speech 
was certainly not written before he delivered it. The world 
has treasured that little speech, as taken down by reporters 
that day, as typically Lincolnesque in form and feeling. 
There are several slight variations just as there are of the 
Gettysburg address. But in the private papers is a draft of 
the speech as Lincoln remembered what he said, the first part 
of it scrawled out in his own hand, evidently shortly after 
the train rolled out of Springfield. About midway in the 
speech, a secretary took over to write out the rest of it, as 
Lincoln dictated it. This text is perhaps the most authentic 
in existence and varies only slightly from the way the re- 
porters remembered it. From the stand-point of the collec- 
tor, this item is one of the most valuable in the collection, 
although it adds nothing to what we already know. 

Also in the papers is the edited draft of the First In- 
augural Address. This is interesting because it showed how 
meticulous Lincoln chose his words in trying to present his 
views so they would receive a sympathetic reception in the 
South. And in this edited document, after Seward made his 
suggestions, we have his famous close written carefully in 
his own hand: “I am loth to close. We are not enemies but 
friends. We must not be enemies. Though passion may 
have strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. 
The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle- 


field, and patriot grave, to every living heart and hearthstone, 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by the 
better angels of our nature.” 

In reading anew this magnificent state document, and in 
observing the care with which Lincoln chose his words to 
express his sentiments so that he might allay any hostile feel- 
ing in the South, we feel a pang of regret that it completely 
failed in its purpose. The common people of the North and 
South did not want war; none of the political leaders wanted 
war; the prejudices and animosities which had been whipped 
up during the acrimonious debates could have been dispelled 
if Lincoln’s message had been accepted as the sincere and 
conscientious utterance of a man who did not want war. 
But unfortunately this appeal to the “better angels of our 
nature” came too late and was lost in the howling winds of 
bitterness and hatred. 

I have often wondered if it would have been different if 
this important presidential address could have been broadcast 
as we do our present-day messages from the Capitol. If only 
the Southern people could have felt the warm, sympathetic, 
passionate heart of Lincoln, as he plead so gently and pa- 
tiently for them to permit their grievances to be worked out 
around the conference table! Surely the results would have 
been different. Surely the Southern people would have soon 
understood that Lincoln was not a section president but was 
their friend, their advocate, who was willing to allow the 
processes of time to remove the cancerous evil of human 
slavery and to give the states reasonable autonomy in the 
management of their affairs, within the framework of the 
Constitution. Surely they would have learned that Lincoln 
hated war, loved peace, and believed in orderly processes in 
alleviating human and political wrong. 

Turning again to what new things we have discovered 
about Abraham Lincoln from this last important collection 
of manuscripts, we may feel a little disappointment that no 
sensational material has been revealed which changes mate- 
rially our estimate of the man. None of the expert historians 
really expected that. But all of us who admire Lincoln and 
cherish the ideals for which he lived and died, feel bounti- 
fully rewarded with this new acquisition of material. It 
brightens our concept of Lincoln. It brings out in bolder 
relief those human qualities of humility, kindness, patience, 
forbearance, diplomacy, magnanimity and courage which 
made Lincoln the peerless leader in a tragic era of history. 

This last literary bequest of Abraham Lincoln may be 
small in comparison with the vast public and private accumu- 
lation of Lincolniana in Washington and in hundreds of 
libraries, but it is a priceless supplement. Its bits of personal 
matters, its private communications, its edited documents, its 
unassorted mass of letters, telegrams, messages, clippings, and 
ephemeral matter, enable us to see a lonely, harrassed, dis- 
couraged man, beaten and buffeted by the winds of passion, 
hate, war, and suffering. He could not hate. He could only 
love. He could not be vindictive. He could only forgive. 
He could not enslave. He could only free. 

In the tempest which roared about him, Lincoln clung to 
one fixed and unmovable purpose. The Union must be pre- 
served! Whenever he wrote the word, it was always with 
the capital “U.” It was the dominant shibboleth in his life. 
America meant Union to him. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence meant a Union of free and unfettered people seek- 
ing life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness: The Constitu- 
tion of the United States implemented that ideal, not a 
Union which denied individual liberty but a Union that 
guaranteed individual liberty. 

Abraham Lincoln could see clearly through the mists of 
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the future, while most of those about him saw only the form 
and shadows of the immediate present. Lincoln envisaged 
an ultimate Union of free and independent states of 250,- 
000,000 people in which there would be strength, a Union 
which would take its place at the head of the nations of the 
world. He believed that under our system of democratic 
government the United States had a supreme destiny which 
was the hope of mankind. He piloted our nation through the 
tempest of 1861-65 when it was threatening to break asunder. 
It has ridden through crisis after crisis because Lincoln saved 
the Union eighty-three years ago. It has already attained 
the position of world leadership which Lincoln foresaw, and 
it is surely to reach the population he forecast. 

In thinking of our present national responsibility I can- 
not forget the memorable words of Lincoln when he was 


saying to the people of the United States during a dark day 
of the Civil War that they could “not escape history.” 
Surely his words are appropriate in this time of world crisis. 
“The fiery trial through which we pass will light us down, 
in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation. We say we 
are for the Union. The world will not forget that we say 
this. We know how to save the union. The world knows 
we do know how to save it. . . We shall nobly save, or 
meanly lose, the last best hope of earth.” 

Thus, as we look upon the full and perfect portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln which history has now filled out for us, 
we should not so much admire its beauty as to be stirred by 
its challenge. We should translate his words, his deeds, his 
life into a living, powerful force to guide us in our present 
confused, helpless hour. 


China’s Reconstruction Policy 


“CHINA BE BUILT UP BY AGRICULTURE AND RECONSTRUCTED BY INDUSTRY” 
By DR. CHEN LI-FU, Minister for Kuomintang Organization 


Delivered in the Joint Annual Meeting of the Chinese Society on Agriculture and 
other Chinese agricultural institutes, Nanking, China, November 28, 1947 


(Translated by C. C. Ho, Nanking, China) 


agriculture. But the importance of agriculture in 

China today is no less than that of industry. We 
often heard in recent years a fallacious cry for industrializa- 
tion which will, the criers imagine, solve all problems con- 
fronting us. In consequence of such cry, not only the gen- 
eral public overemphasizes industry but most of the stu- 
dents of agriculture in China have an inferiority complex 
in their mind. This social psychology impedes Chinese 
agriculture, affects the general production of the nation 
and ultimately injures the nation itself. 

An ancient Chinese maxim says, “A material has its root 
and leaf and a thing its origin and end. Should it be done 
in right order, it will be made a success.” (in the GREAT 
LEARNING). Any thing fundamental is to be done first 
and the one secondary later. The origin and end must not 
be confused. In my eyes, the development of industry is, 
of course, necessary, but agriculture can by no means be 
ignored. Before the food and cloth problems are solved, 
the cry for industrialization means ignorance of the rule 
of “origin and end.” 

For this reason, I have advocated for a number of years 
that “China be built up by agriculture and reconstructed 
by industry.” If further explanation is needed to support 
my advocation, I will take two instances for the purpose. 
In the ancient Chinese history we appreciate the tran- 
quillity in the reign of King Wen. The art of government 
by this King, we know, is the security for his people of 
food and cloth. In today’s affairs, we all closely watch the 
foreign exchange of this nation. But as soon as we look 
into the contents of the list of imports, we will find that 
more than 34 of the total imports are agricultural prod- 
ucts. This is an unjustifiable situation which we must 
regulate to the best of our ability. To regulate this situa- 
tion, we will but build up China by agriculture and re- 
construct her by industry. I therefore laid great stress on 
the regeneration of the Chinese agriculture as the kernel 
of the Chinese economy in the Plan for Economic Reform 


I AM aa student of engineering and am unlearned of 


I drafted. How can light industry be developed, if there 
is no agricultural material? How can heavy industry be 
developed without the accumulation of light industry? 
Agricultural material, light industry and heavy industry 
are inter-related. Furthermore, how can the market of 
manufactured goods be developed, if the farmers have no 
purchasing power as a result of agricultural degeneration? 
So agriculture must be developed at least not later than 
industry. Confucius said, “Designation must be accurately 
determined. Wrong designation will lead to unsound theory, 
and unsound theory can never bring about a success.” We 
must build up China by agriculture and reconstruct her 
by industry instead of the cry for mere industrialization. 
The empty cry for industrialization will result in the decay 
of the Chinese agriculture long before the achievement of 
the Chinese industrialization, and, at last, in the total col- 
lapse of the Chinese economy. 

In the meeting of the Chinese Engineering Society held 
in Nanking not long ago, I advocated that those industrial 
reconstructions most connected with agriculture should be 
carried out first. River conservancy and chemical fertilizer, 
for instance, are most connected with agriculture. We 
should start these industries first. I publicize my advoca- 
tion whenever there is chance. And this advocation has 
been accepted by more and more people as time goes on. 

What are the reasons for our victory after 8 years of 
war? The first reason is the heroic sacrifice by our officers 
and soldiers at the front and the second one is the un- 
swerving endurance of our masses. Yet there is another 
reason which we should not ignore. It is our good harvests 
throughout the 8 years of war. Not only the provinces 
in southwest China had good harvest every year but those 
provinces in northwest China where the people usually 
suffered small draught in every 3 years and great draught 
in every 5 years had good harvests. This is the most fun- 
damental force that supported our war on Japan. 

Gentlemen, let us think it over. What our position 


would have been, if we suffered floods and draughts dur- 
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ing the war? Agriculture had supported us in winning the 
war, and we must develop China’s economy in the post- 
war period through the reform of agriculture. 

We must, today, formulate a good agricultural plan. I 
had an imagination when I was Minister for Education. 
It was the systematic development of the agricultural col- 
leges throughout the nation. The colleges will study the 
central problem of the district in which they are. In the 
wheat district, for instance, the colleges will take wheat as 
the central problem they study, and, likewise, in the rice 
district the colleges will take rice as the central problem 
they study. Of course, there are other lessons in the col- 
leges, but those lessons will have close connection with the 
central problem. There will be no achievement, if limited 
personnel scatters everywhere in a country with vast stretch 
of territory, like China. A question will be solved rela- 
tively speedy, if there is an organization meeting annually 
in discussion of the question. In China there are many 
things that carry only empty name instead of reality. In 
the Tree-Planting Festival, for example, trees are removed 
from one side and planted in another; and after their plan- 
tation they are left to decay. Today no enterprise in China 
has a right policy, and, as a result, nothing is achieved in spite 
of our exertions. I am a student of mine engineering and 
understand how many woods will make one ton of coal. 
We will have no coal when forestation fails. Nevertheless, 
we cut the woods for fuel when we find there is no coal. 
And we all will perish as soon as the woods have been 
totally cut off. 

In this meeting I hope you specialists will make com- 
prehensive and far-reaching discussion on all agricultural 
problems now confronting us and refer the same to the 
Government for consideration of an appropriate agricul- 
tural policy. I request that the decisions by this meeting 
will be workable so that they can be followed up by action. 
Many other meetings, as we know, end their task as soon 
as their resolutions have been put on file for reference. 
Such meetings are rendered as mere meetings never fol- 
lowed up by the execution of their resolutions. This is a 
mistake that must be corrected. 

At this moment it comes to me that among the many 
agricultural works there are some important and necessary 
ones. And the technics of these play an important role 
in their operation. In pushing agricultural work, we must 
emphasize experiment. At the beginning of the experiment 
we must furnish the farmers engaged in the experiment 
with economic security so that they will get compensation 
if and when the experiment fails. As they are protected 


against loss, the farmers will be glad to join in the ex- 
periment; and our work will be carried out easily. In the 
case of fertilizer, most of our agricultural products, like 
the masses of the Chinese people, are under-nourishment. 
But we cannot deprive our agricultural products of chemi- 
cal fertilizer until we have installed large-scale fertilizer 
plants and have their output. We must make use of our 
possible strength to produce fertilizer even if our plant is 
small and our process of manufacture poor, because what 
we want now is “have” and not “fine.” 

In addition, the enterprise of marine products will be of 
great importance to China. I do cherish an aim to estab- 
lish marine product school in each of the 15 fishing ports 
proposed in Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s RECONSTRUCTION 
PLAN for the development of the Chinese marine prod- 
ucts and sea factories so that our great interest in the sea 
will not be laid waste. 

Now we come again to the agricultural and currency 
problems. We all feel the gravity of the Chinese currency. 
But we will find the figure of bank-notes is actually small 
when we compare the value of bank-notes with that of the 
agricultural products. For instance, our annual production 
of cotton is 10 million piculs at 5 million Chinese dollars 
each. You will know what the total value will be. As 
regards to rice, one person consumes two piculs of rice 
yearly valued at approximately one million Chinese dollars. 
In a month the people of this country consume rice to the 
value of 40,000 billion Chinese dollars. But the total value 
of bank-notes issued in a month is less than one-third of 
40,000 billion Chinese dollars. The actual problem facing 
us today is the Chinese bank policy which seeks business 
benefit in defiance of the production of national agricul- 
ture thus rending the whole nation in poverty. The policy 
now adopted by the Chinese banks, indeed, takes no care 
for agriculture, renders empty assistance to industry and 
damages the commerce. 

The Plan for Economic Reform I drafted corrects these 
mistakes. And facts will tell of its result. We revolution- 
aries understand that revolution never flinches in face of 
failure, but we require persistent efforts and, particularly, 
the orderly execution of our fundamental and secondary 
tasks. We will certainly succeed in our agricultural mis- 
sion, provided we work unceasingly in the interest of the 
majority instead of personal benefit. The simplest secret 
of politics is to keep us not away from the masses. There 
will be no politics, if the masses were deviated. As agri- 
culture is the business of the 80 per cent of the Chinese 
people its bright future is indeed immeasurable. 


“Not War, Not Peace” 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Statesman 


Delivered before the Foreign Policy Association of New York, and Broadcast Over 
CBS Network, New York, N. Y., January 17, 1948 


ters ended a first phase of peacemakng. Across the 
Channel, communists, under directions from Mos- 
cow, were making all-out efforts to sabotage French recov- 
ery. They lumped together the opposition parties as the 
“American Party”, using the term as one of insult. Across 


the table, Mr. Molotov, facing Mr. Marshall, charged 


Tes fifth session of the Council of Foreign Minis- 


him with plotting to use Germany as a base for aggres- 
sion. All who were present sensed the drama of the mo- 
ment. Soviet policy, at the end of World War II, was that 
expressed by the Soviet slogan which emerged out of World 
War I, “Not war, not peace”. 


Tue Soviet Pouicy or “Not Peace” 
For nearly three years the United States had explored 
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the way of peace. I myself have attended seven interna- 
tional conferences involving negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. I can testify, without reserve, that we had earnestly 
sought peace and had, indeed, expected it. We assumed 
the Soviet leaders would want to preserve the friendship 
which had developed when our peoples were comrades in 
arms. But that assumption proved wrong. Other motives 
were more potent. 

The difficulty we encountered is that in Russia the mem- 
bers of the Communist Party believe fanatically that cap- 
italistic nations are inherently imperialistic, aggressive and 
unfriendly. It is true that Stalin has occasionally said, for 
foreign consumption, that capitalistic and communistic so- 
cieties could exist side by side in peace. But in Russia for 
30 years the contrary has been taught. So Soviet leaders 
would find it very embarrassing today to treat America as 
Russia’s friend. 

Another difficulty is that if the United States were 
treated as a friend, that would cut the ground from under 
the despotic power of Soviet leaders. The communist 
theory is that dictatorship will wither away as enemies dis- 
appear. So, in Russia, when men ask why dictatorship is 
so prolonged, they are told that the Soviet Union still 
has aggressive and powerful enemies. Today, only the 
United States is adequate to be a frightening enemy. 

Also, competition with the United States seemed likely 
to pay big dividends in terms of increased foviet power. 
The end of the Second World War left a vacuum. The 
Axis armies had overrun most of Europe and much of Asia 
and Africa. In the process, Great Britain, France and China 
had been gravely weakened. So, when Germany, Italy and 
Japan themselves collapsed, the United States and the Soviet 
Union were the only countries from which new power 
could flow. Of these two, only the Soviet Union was in- 
stantly ready. Its dynamic leaders knew what they wanted 
and they had a program for getting it. The United States 
seemed no obstacle. It apparently had no program beyond 
unconditional surrender, then relax. 

So, when World War II came to its end, and Soviet 
leaders had to choose, they chose to call us enemy, not 
friend. We all know the fact, but we need also to know 
the reason why. Then we shall not be misled by those who 
say that friendship easily could be won. I do not say that 
our own policies and actions have in all respects been per- 
fect. I do say that the causes of the present situation are 
not superficial, but profound and that those causes are pre- 
dominantly to be found in the nature of Soviet dictatorship 
and the underlying philosophy of communism. 


Tue Soviet Pouicy or “Nor War” 


Though Soviet leaders chose “not peace”, also it seems 
they choose “not war”. In so doing, they hold to what has 
been basic Soviet foreign policy for 30 years. 

It is not easy for American people to understand a pol- 
icy of “not peace, not war”. We think in terms of either 
peace or war. If there is not peace, then we think there is, 
or will be, war. But Soviet thinking is less simple. We need 
to understand it or else our own reactions may be mis- 
directed. 

I have repeatedly said that in my opinion Soviet leader- 
ship does not want to risk a major war. Nothing that has 
har pened leads me to change that opinion. I do not hold 
it because of what Soviet leaders say. They would use any 
means which, they thought, would serve their ends. I rely 
on facts, not words. 

The ultimate political fact in the Soviet Union is the 
supreme authority of the Soviet Communist Party. As 
Stalin has said: “Not a single important political question 


is decided by our Soviet without guiding directions from 
the Party”. That fact has very important consequences, 
for the State and the Party have distinctive goals, and they 
have different instruments for getting to those goals. 

The Soviet State has nationalistic goals. They reflect the 
fears and the ambitions of the Czars. As instrument of pol- 
icy the State possesses great land armies, powerful for de- 
fense, but which, on the offense, do not have world-wide 
scope. The Soviet State lacks superiority in long-range 
weapons of sea and air. 

The Party, on the other hand, has an _ international 
rather than a national outlook. It sees itself as the van- 
guard of the proletariat everywhere. It has the task of 
liquidating non-communist governments wherever they may 
be found. But war has never been the preferred instru- 
ment of its policy. It has its own specialized weapons. It has 
developed, to a high degree, the techniques of propaganda 
and penetration, of smear and strike and sabotage. Its 
schools turn out agitators trained as specialists to operate in 
each capitalistic society. In this field they are supreme. 

There are, of course, times when the Soviet Communist 
Party relies primarily on the State and its army. That was 
the case during the late World War and its immediate 
prelude and aftermath. By now, however, most of Rus- 
sia’s historic goals have been achieved. Some remain and 
may cause us concern. But the big, unattained goals are 
those of the Soviet Communist Party. These are far-flung 
goals and to achieve them the Party has means far superior 
to those of war. 

In a duel where the Soviet has the choice of weapons, 
it will, of course, choose those in which it is superior. That 
is the more sure because only those weapons will enable 
it to reach its global ends. So if present Soviet policy is 
“not peace”, equally it is “not war”. 


Tue Unirep States Pouicy or “Nor War” 


What should the United States policy be in the light of 
what Soviet policy is? 

First of all, we can say without hesitation that United 
States policy will also be a policy of “not war”. It is un- 
thinkable that the United States should initiate a so-called 
“preventive” war. That is contrary to the nature of our 
democracy. Also, such a war would not, in fact, defend our 
free institutions. It would expose them to the utmost peril. 

We can go further. If Soviet policy is a policy of “not 
war” then the United States should not itself assume that 
war is inevitable or even likely. Of course there is always 
some risk of war. Today that risk may be somewhat more 
than normal because “not peace” is a dangerous policy even 
if “not war” is also sought. It assumes that the other fel- 
low has great self-control. 

We need a strong military establishment and a backlog 
of citizenry with some rudiments of training, respect for 
discipline and recognition that continuing freedom calls for 
continuing sacrifice. But unless our self-control gives way 
and we ourselves increase the risk of war, the present risk 
is not great. Certainly it is not great enough to dominate 
our thinking when another risk is greater. 

We are just emerging from a shooting war during which 
the President was in a literal sense the Commander-in- 
Chief and when all decisions had to be dominated by mili- 
tary considerations. Now we seem to be betwixt and be- 
tween. There is not yet peace in the usual sense. In many 
areas, notably areas of occupation, there are compelling 
practical reasons why our army must be asked to play an 
important role. We have not civilian personnel adequate 
to do all that needs to be done. Also, Soviet propaganda 
constantly talks of war. That may be a plausible decoy. It 
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may mislead us into concentrating on a threat which is 
not real and expose us to the damning charge that we are 
planning the war which all men dread. 

Whatever be the Soviet purpose, their talk and gestures, 
combined with other causes, confuse us. Some think pri- 
ority should still be given to military factors. Our govern- 
ment needs to make a choice and make it promptly, for we 
cannot afford divided counsel. The correct course seems 
clear. The first task is to win the struggle that is, not that 
which might be. The struggle that is, is a struggle to be 
fought with food and fuel and with creative ideas and 
lofty ideals. It is a desperate struggle and the outcome is 
doubtful. Therefore, we should use the tested peacetime 
way which, for generations, has made our nation supremely 
productive, both materially and spiritually. Military fac- 
tors are not to be ignored, but in accordance with American 
tradition, let the military be an instrument of national pol- 
icy, not itself the maker of that policy. That set-up will 
give us the best chance of winning the peace for which 
we yearn. 


Unirep States Pouicy ror PEACE 


Peace requires that the free societies be so healthy that 
they will repel communist penetration just as a healthy body 
repels malignant germs. That is the only way to prevent 
communist dictatorships from so spreading that they will 
isolate us and eventually strangle us. 

How can that need be met? A rich nation, like a rich 
man, is apt to think first that its money can save it. Speak- 
ing a year ago today, I said that no nation is so poor as a 
nation that has only dollars to give. We would, of course, 
have to provide money and goods. But the essential, I said, 
is that out of the physical vigor of our people and the in- 
tellectual stimulus of our free society should come the con- 
structive ideas for which the whole world stands in wait. 

During the last year such an idea was launched. It is, 
in essence, that the different nations of Europe should pool 
their economic resources to serve the welfare of them all. 
Secretary Marshall was the great spokesman for that idea, 
and it was at once endorsed by outstanding Republicans as, 
for example, Governor Dewey and Senator Vandenberg. 
Sixteen nations of Europe have accepted the idea and have 
pledged themselves to make it real. From that beginning 
can come great results. I say “can come” for I dare not 
say “will come”. I do not know, and I doubt that anyone 
can know. But the possibilities are there. 

First are human beings. It is now clear that the people 
of western Europe have not, in the main, been fooled by 
the Soviet progaganda which bombards them. They want 
to keep their own free institutions. They are prepared to 
struggle for them and will in fact, take big chances which 
are involved in that struggle if they have the food and fuel 
and clothing needed for physical and spiritual vigor and 
especially if they feel that a strong and loyal friend is stand- 
ing at their side. Those of us who were in Europe this 
winter sensed, in the people, a new spirit. 

Then, too, there are economic possibilities. These require 
that there be greater unity. Conditions today are unneces- 
sarily bad. The nations of western Europe are almost com- 
pletely isolated from each other. Even internally, each of 
them is fragmentized. Farmers try to hold on to their 
produce unless they can immediately get goods in exchange. 
Few are interested in accumulating money when it is 
printed so fast that it seems to have little future value. So, 
barter takes the place of commerce, production lags and 
goods are withheld from consumption. These conditions 
automatically work for impoverishment. By changing them, 
there could be enrichment. 


In Europe the leaders, public and private, see and say 
that Europe cannot be a vigorous and healthy economy with- 
out increased unity. I recalled to Prime Minister Attlee 
last month his earlier statement that “Europe must fed- 
erate or perish”, and he said he still believed that. Presi- 
dent Auriol of France only last week said “Europe must 
unite herself if she wishes to recover and live”. But also 
European leaders say that day-to-day problems are so urgent 
that it is very difficult for their governments to devise and 
carry through long-range projects. So, little has been done, 
and probably little will be done unless the United States 
supplies strong inducement and vigorous leadership. 

We have the means for doing that. Thanks to labor, 
management and capital we have a productivity out of which 
we can provide powerful inducements. The point is that 
we should not allow our aid merely to subsidize what is, 
but use it as a lever to open up new productivity which 
excessive nationalism now represses. 

In Germany we have a unique opportunity for leadership. 
There we ourselves are a western European government. 
We can exercise a decisive influence in the Ruhr area which 
is the natural economic heart of Europe. If there is to be 
economic unity in Europe, that is the place to begin and it 
is a place where it lies within our power to begin. So far, 
however, German conditions conspicuously illustrate what 
ought not to be. 

The Marshall Idea, if adopted and put to work, will 
have a great tonic effect. It will revive hope and increase 
physical vigor to sustain it. It can lead the way to in- 
creased unity. Also, of course, it will cost us something. 
No one can say how much. Also, no results are guaranteed. 
It is not possible, even with 17 billion dollars, to buy peace. 
We shall have to make sustained, intelligent and friendly 
efforts, backed by money and goods. We shall have to pay 
in instalments, in amounts and over times that are unpre- 
dictable. In France, I saw Soviet sabotage destroy many 
economic calculations. Also, I saw a free people win a 
great victory and teach a lesson which will lighten every- 
where the burden on free men. No one can foresee what 
the weather will be or what crops will be. No one can 
measure what new effort men will make when they are 
inspired by new hope or invigorated by a new economic 
climate. Thus there are bound to be great uncertainties. 
But there can be some certainties. 

We can with certainty pick our goal. 

We can know that that goal is one which can be reached. 

We can know that it will be a major disaster if we do 
not reach that goal. 

That much certainty is enough for our resolve. I do 
not ignore the necessity for diagnosis and planning and 
finding the effective, businesslike way to use available re- 
sources. But the resolve must be primary, the means sec- 
ondary. If our resolution is clear, to ourselves and others, 
we will, I prophesy, achieve our goal more rapidly and more 
cheaply than could be calculated in advance. 

Europe, of course, is not the only area where effort need 
be made. One idea is not enough. In the Far East, in Latin 
America, in Africa, and of course here at home, there are 
vast possibilities for creative action and opportunities to 
prove the worth of a free society. These opportunities we 
need to seize. 


CoNCLUSION 


Acts will be decisive in this second phase of peace-making 
on which we enter. No doubt there will be negotiations, 
through diplomatic channels, at special conferences and at 
the United Nations. It is important that talking relations . 
should be preserved and there are still some areas where 
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useful agreements can be made. But, for a time, deeds 
will carry more weight than words. As Secretary Marshall 
pointed out on his return from London, the free societies 
of the West must show that they have enough vigor to 
establish in fact an equilibrium with the East. It must 
be proved that Soviet leaders cannot indefinitely expand 
their power by trick devices of minority penetration and 
sabotage. Once it is apparent that such means fail, they 
will be abandoned. Then a third phase of peacemaking 
can begin. 

That third phase will not mark the end of struggle. 
But the struggle may then be at a more normal level, con- 
sistent with friendly intercourse. Proletariat dictatorship 
and western democracy will probably still compete. But 
the tempo of that competition may be slowed down. It may 
take the form of each trying to show that it is better able 
to meet human needs. Such a state of affairs could be good 
for us and for the world. The western powers have, per- 
haps, held unchallenged supremacy longer than was healthy. 
Competition is good, provided its methods are decent and 
tolerable. A competitive peace can be better than any we 
have known in modern times. 

I do not predict that we will quickly, or even surely, 
get through to this happier new phase. There may be other 
intermediate phases that we know not of. But the known 


obstacle to peace is the confident beliet of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party that their weapons of propaganda, penctra- 
tion and sabotage will prevail.. That obstacle must ‘be 
cleared away. We must show that the free societies can 
generate forces for construction which will render impotent 
these Soviet methods of destruction. 

As we have seen, that will be no easy task. Much de- 
pends on other people who, however, seem to be depend- 
able. Much also depends on us. We must plan and act 
on a grand scale. We must do mighty deeds such as are 
usually inspired only by war itself. We must do that with- 
out generating a war-like spirit or striking a military pos- 
ture which will, itself, make war more likely. 

Men have never looked on peace as something that needs 
to be waged, as they wage war. War has had a near mo- 
nopoly of moral fervor and the determination and courage 
and sacrifice it produces. It is that discrepancy in favor of 
war which must be changed. The world will never have 
lasting peace so long as men reserve for war the finest 
human qualities. Peace, no less than war, requires idealism 
and self-sacrifice and a righteous and dynamic faith. So 
it is that as we judge the “Marshall Plan”, so, too, that 
plan is judging us. The moral quality of our response, more 
than any ingredient of the plan, will determine whether this 
time we win the peace. 


‘Korea—Russia and the United States 
in the Orient 


POSITIVE FOREIGN POLICY TO CURB RUSSIAN EXPANSION NECESSARY 


By DR. FRANK L. EVERSULL, Chief of Colleges in the American Occupied Zone of Korea 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, January 9, 1948 


R. CHAIRMAN, and Members of The Executives’ 

Club of Chicago: At long last I have come to you 

to be the speaker of the day. In coming to you to- 

day, I want to pay particular tribute to our late friend, John 

Griffith, who, on four occasions, almost had me booked to 

come here to speak to you. In John I found a friend, a sports- 

man with the highest ideals, an American of the Americans 
and a man among men. 

In coming here to you today and discussing with you the 
problems of Korea and the Orient, I would like to have you 
think for a brief time this noon about the problems that 
confront America and the world in this total picture of 
reorganization. 

It was about two years ago that the War Department 
asked if I would take a leave from North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College and go out on an educational mission to one 
of the occupied zones in the American field. Then, later on 
in that year, after many conferences with General O. P. 
Eccles and others in the Pentagon Building, they finally 
asked me to go to Korea to be the chief of colleges and 
teachers’ colleges in that country. It is about that experience 
that I would speak to you this noon. 

The sun rises again in the East, and the livid points of 
flame shine brightly upon North and South Mountain— 
those giant peaks at the back of the capital building in 
Seoul—and across the little valley, speaking the coming of a 
new day. 

Indeed, it is the land of the morning calm, for nothing 





save the mists of the flatlands along the Hon River says 
anything at all about land or life or living. 

Then from below there rise the silent noises of the 
morningside. There slips past you a woman carrying the 
day’s provisions on her head, delicately poised and mag- 
nificently balanced. Or, perchance, the ox cart passes by, 
and you see the Korean bull, that emblem of slowness and 
deliberation which one can see in every village, in every 
country lane, in Korea. Then the sun comes up like thunder, 
the mists are dispelled, and one realizes that he is in the 
land of the Hermit Nation. 


Tue KEYSTONE TO THE ORIENT 


For centuries the Koreans have wanted to live alone, to be 
undisturbed, to have their own peoples, their own philoso- 
phies and their own ideals. Thinking of that, you realize 
that here on the face of the continent of Asia you are facing 
the great problem of the keystone to the Orient. 

Korea is a peninsula that juts down in between the Sea of 
Japan and the China Sea. It is about the size of the State 
of Minnesota, with 80,000 square miles of territory. 

To the north you have those two fabulous rivers which 
have been so adequately harnessed and which furnish all of 
the electric power for the peninsula. The electrical develop- 
ment there on those rivers is really a marvelous testimonial 
to the ability of the Japanese to handle magnificent en- 
gineering problems. 

The seas wash the east and west coasts, and then, down at 
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the south, you have the Straits of Chosen, separating the 
mainland of Asia from the Islands of Japan. 

The Kingdom of Korea is cut almost exactly in two by 
the 38th parallel. It is interesting to note that the 38th 
parallel is not a new thing in history, but has been a line 
of great importance for some time. 

Coming through at the 38th parallel, we find the Russians 
occupying the northern 40,000 square miles, and the Amer- 
icans occupying the southern 40,000 square miles. In our 
occupied zone of 40,000 square miles of territory there are 
approximately 20,000,000 people. When you stop to realize 
that an uninhabitable mountain range runs down the center 
of Korea, you will recognize at once that the population 
problem in Korea is tremendous. Then it is that you can 
readily see that the capital city of Korea has a population of 
1,800,000 people. 

With electricity furnished at the will of the Russian 
people, with very little water, because the water system is 
no good, and with no sewage whatsoever, you begin to 
realize the problems that confront an American, used to the 
conveniences and the sanitation of Chicago, St. Louis or 
Cincinnati, as he finds himself walking in the dusty streets 
of Seoul or any of the other Korean cities. 

But let’s catch up just a minute on our history of Korea. 
You are impressed from the very beginning with the fact 
that Korea has a continuing history going back 43 centuries. 
When I received my certificate to teach in all the schools 
and on all subjects in. Korea on February 5th, a year ago, 
that certificate was dated February 5th, 4293—dating back 
to the beginning of Korean history. 

You can never talk to a Korean about any of his social, 
economic, moral, religious or educational problems without 
having him remind you very firmly that Korea has had 43 
centuries of history, and that we had better watch our steps, 
those of us who have only been in existence for a century 
and three quarters. 

Through these years Korea has been a hermit nation, yet 
throughout the length and breadth of that peninsula the 
armies of the Orient have marched hither and yon. The 
Mongols from Russia have come down and ravaged and 
ransacked the country time and again. The Chinese have 
used the military roads for all of their conquests. The 
Japanese have used these same roads as their gateways to the 
west. From the very beginning of Korean history it has 
been a country overrun by the hordes of its neighboring 
nations. 

And so, today, Korea is still the keystone to the Orient, 
and the most critical part of the whole country in that part 
of the world. 

OccuPATION OF KorEA 


Historically, the Koreans are a nation and a people unto 
themselves. ‘The greatest mistake that you could possibly 
make would be to confuse them with the Chinese or the 
Japanese. The Koreans are distinctly Korean. 

The Japanese well understood that, and they understood 
the high moral character of the women of Korea, so when 
Japan came in, in 1910, with hordes of government workers 
arid officers, they brought with them from Japan “comfort 
women” for their officers, rather than mixing their blood 
strains with the blood strains of the Koreans. So, even today, 
after forty years of occupation—as recent as two years ago— 
the Korean blood lines are still pure and still uncontami- 
nated by the blood lines of any of their neighbors. 

But let’s go back to the beginning of the century. At about 
that time, Russia and Japan were vying for strength in 
Korea. Korea was a nation, and was a territory that was of 
paramount importance for anybody interested in Oriental 


history, so it is not surprising that Russia, with its program 
of expansion and its desire for an outlet into the Pacific, 
should be interested in this most valuable piece of land. Nor 
is it surprising that Japan, which had already taken some 
very strong and some very vital lessons from Germany, 
should also be interested. 

It was about that time that the leaders of these two nations 
got together and agreed that they would divide Korea at the 
38th parallel, and that the Russian-occupied zone would be 
north of 38 degrees and that the Japanese-occupied zone 
would be south of that. Then it was that Mr. William 
Sand, the United States Minister to Korea, went to the 
court at Tokyo and urged upon the Ruler of Japan the fact 
that Japan could take all of Korea if it just wanted to— 
that there was no need to make any division, that the 
Japanese troops were adequate to win the war with Russia. 
In fact he convinced the Emperor of Japan, and at the open- 
ing of this century we had the Russo-Japanese War, which 
terminated with the treaty of peace at Portsmouth, en- 
gineered by one President Theodore Roosevelt. 

In that treaty of peace, Japan had a certain mandate over 
Korea. In her love for her fellow man and in her desire to 
set up a pan-Asiatic government, Korea was occupied by 
Japan in 1910, and the story of that occupation is one of the 
most desperate and one of the most despicable in the history 
of modern times. Japan went into Korea and took over all 
industry, took over all education, took over all business, took 
over all finance, lock, stock and barrel. Japan moved in 
and ousted practically every head official in practically every 
business, every industry, every bank, every educational insti- 
tution in that land. They brought with them not only the 
genius of Japanese colonization but they also brought with 
them the whole story of Japan’s idea and attitude toward 
modern colonization policy in the Pacific. 


Economic IMPLICATIONS 


Incidentally, they also brought with them a strong bent 
toward German philosophy, German education, German 
management and German administrative procedure, so it is 
not a surprising thing that Germany and Japan should 
ultimately become interested and united in World War II, 
when we find that the beginnings of that friendship and the 
beginnings of that alliance had been started some forty years 
before. 

Japan expelled all of the Korean teachers from the schools, 
and put in Japanese teachers. They required that everybody 
in Korea speak the Japanese language. They made everybody 
in Korea pay homage to Japan in finance, in political obli- 
gations, in ideology, that really beggars description. In bru- 
tality, in cruelty, in ruthlessness, there is nothing that I 
know of in modern history that can equal the treatment of 
the Koreans at the hands of the Japanese. 

But let’s notice, for a moment or two, some of the 
economic implications of this new arrangement. The 
economic implications are widespread. Japan was the agent 
for practically every house in Germany and Switzerland. It 
was their business to see that every bit of material possible, 
made in Germany and made in Switzerland, handled through 
the Japanese houses, would be put into Korea. 

It was not a surprising thing, when I went into the 
teachers’ college at Seoul, to find there a room half as big 
as this room, stacked to the ceiling with Japanese reed 
organs, for they had required that every classroom in Korea 
—whether it be a classroom for law or a classroom in medi- 
cine, or whether it be a classroom in English—should have 
an organ in it. So there were literally thousands of 
organs there that had never played a note, yet every school- 
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room in Korea had had to buy one to maintain the organ 
industry and the economy of Japan. 

As an example of a secondary striking thing like that, a 
year ago in September when we were ready to open up the 
fish canning industry, we went into factories that were 
models of perfection. It has been my privilege in the past, 
on a great many occasions, to visit a great many canning 
factories in America—the Reid-Murdoch factory at Roches- 
ter, the cannery at LeSeur, Minnesota, and some of those 
in Wisconsin, Illinois and Ohio, with some as far east as 
New York. I think I know the canning business, and | 
think I know the machinery of the canning trade. 

I found things in Korea that I had not seen in American 
canning factories. They sent out their sampans and ships 
and boats to gather up the catch. In 1946 the fish catch was 
the best that they had had in years, for those waters had 
not been fished in five years, due to the war. They came 
back, bringing some of the most marvelous fish catches that 
had ever been brought to the shores of Korea. They were 
all ready to start with the canning process. They had 
machinery there to make every known kind of can—big ones, 
little ones, Number 2’s, 10’s, 214, round ones, square ones, 
oval ones. When they were ready to start processing the 
fish, they found out they had no lids, for the Japanese 
economy had required that they buy all lids from Japan. 

The lids were easily shipped. One could send literally 
millions of them in the hold of a single vessel. Not only 
were they making Korean industry entirely dependent upon 
Japanese industry, but there was also the hidden tax there 
that was feeding Korean gold into the coffers of the Japanese 
bankers. 

So the fish catch of 1946 was a total loss. It was carried 
out to be used as fertilizer—much needed, indeed, but cer- 
tainly of little avail in taking care of the present hunger 
situation which existed there in great proportions at that 
time. 

We were also ready to open up the bicycle factories. They 
had lathes from factories all over the world. There were 
copies of Cincinnati lathes that were made with a precision 
that was almost astonishing. There was industrial setups 
that followed every known principle of organization and 
management. They started to make the bicycles, only to find 
out that they had no spokes, and no machinery or materials 
out of which to make spokes, as the Korean bicycle industry 
was entirely dependent upon Japan for spokes for its bicycles. 

When you realize that the bicycle is practically the only 
means of transportation, that it is the favorite means of 
transportation, that they have very few of them and are 
desperately in need of them, you will realize at once that 
the situation was critical and desperate. The Japanese policy 
of colonization, and their economic program, made Korea 
entirely subservient to the makers of spokes in Japan. 

Also, it is worth-while noting that Japan required every 
Korean home to be wired with electricity, for they furnished 
the electricity out of the power units on the north rivers. 
They required every Korean home to have at least one 
10-watt bulb. There was no meter charge for electricity in 
Korea, whatsoever, so when they were ready to put in the 
electric wiring, they were dependent upon Japan for wire, 
electric light bulbs and workmen. Korea again served Japan, 
Japanese industry, Japanese finance and Japanese workmen 
in a way that is hard to imagine, because everybody in 
Korea had to have electric lights. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


What about the finances of Korea? During the entire 
period of occupation, the Korean yen was underwritten by 





the Bank of Japan. The Chosen National Bank in Korea 
was the agent and the subsidiary of the imperial banking 
system of Japan. The yen was valued at 15 per dollar, and 
the money was guaranteed and underwritten by the Japanese 
government. 

In September, 1945, when the Japanese were driven out 
of that country, they found in the cofferg of the Chosen 
National Bank literally billions of yen. Wanting to leave a 
good impression with the Koreans, they called as many of 
them as would come to the Chosen National Bank, where 
they handed out Korean yen quite liberally, and free. As a 
result, when the Americans took over, we found that the 
country was literally flooded with these Japanese yen. 

Then our friends to the north, the Russians, also being 
good workmen, and anxious to do nice things, counter- 
feited the Japanese yen, and they sent as high as ten billion 
of them into south Korea every month, to further dilute 
the currency. In this they showed their usual tact and 
their usual astute business methods by making it almost 
impossible for the Americans to run Korea or to do any- 
thing constructive there. Since we have been powerless to 
cope with this Russian problem, we just waded through, 
doing nothing. 

Then, in addition to the Japanese currency, and in ad- 
dition to the Russian counterfeit currency, the Americans 
started to print currency there in Korea. A year ago it 
was at the rate of 11 billion yen per month—to take care 
of the rice harvest. 

It is not a surprising thing, then, to find out that prac- 
tically all business in Korea today is done on the black 
market, and that the rate of 15 yen per dollar, the original 
valuation (later replaced by 50 to the dollar) is, again, a 
great American fiction, and that the whole situation is 
muddled, is in a state of collapse, and is hopelessly entangled 
in an inadequate, incompetent and certainly a non-working 
program of finance. 

As a result, Korea can buy nothing on the open market. 
As a further result, it can sell nothing on the open market, 
and as a conclusion to it, the whole financial structure is 
completely demoralized. 

I'd like to use a few illustrations to show what I mean. 
On the open black market, these wily Koreans would come 
around to us and offer us a thousand yen for a carton of 
cigarettes. The cigarettes cost us 60 cents at the PX, and 
we could get a thousand yen for them. 

I talked to the dean of the law school at Seoul National 
University, and said to him, “How is your salary coming?” 
He said, “As well as you might expect. I get 2,000 yen a 
month.” That was the equivalent of $1.20 on the black 
market in American cigarettes. 

I said to him, “Dean, what can you buy for 2,000 yen?” 
He said, “Well, I can buy three pounds, almost, of sugar, 
for sugar sells at 700 yen a pound.” 

I said, “What do you use for money the rest of the 
month, if you buy three pounds of sugar?” He said, “I use 
my relatives’ money, because that’s the only way we can 
live. I have sold all of my clothes, I have sold all of my 
books, I have sold my home in order that I may continue 
doing the greatest job that any man has ever been called 
upon to do, to be the dean of a school. I am now at the 
end of my rope.” 

We went down the street one day to buy a little electric 
heater. We had no heat and no hot water; we had noth- 
ing. I talked to a Korean in “writing English” and said, 
“How much is this little heater?” I pointed to a little 


earthenware heater with resistance wires built in, with an 
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extension cord 11% inches long. I said to him, “How 
much is that?” He said, “That is 300 yen.” 

Well, that was $20 in American money, if we had gone 
through the military channels in getting our American 
money changed into Korean money, at 15 per dollar. I 
said, “No, I can’t pay $20 for that.” 

My friend Jim, who was along with me, said, “Have 
you any cigarettes?” I said, “Yes,” and I reached in my 
brief case and took out two packages of Philip Morris. 
He reached in his own pocket and found a dime that he 
hadn’t declared when he went into Korea-—which was a 
government mistake, and a violation of the law. He offered 
the man two packages of Philip Morris cigarettes and an 
American thin dime and we walked off with a $20 electric 
heating unit. That’s the way they do business in Korea. 


Tue EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 


What about education? I have never met a group of 
people in my life who were more interested in education 
and wanted it more badly. At the present rate they can 
handle about one-third of the people who want to go to 
their schools, and the schools are terrible. I have been in 
elementary schools throughout south Korea where they 
had nothing but the walls, and that was all. There was 
no glass in the windows, no floors in the rooms, no desks 
or chairs of any kind. I have seen 60 Korean boys in a 
room, kneeling on the earth, copying down the lectures, 
rearing up on their haunches to get out their writing brushes 
to copy down what the professor said. Except for one build- 
ing in Seoul National University, not a single institution 
that I visited had any central heating plant. They did have 
little wood stoves, but wood is almost unobtainable. 

I lectured for three months in Seoul National University 
on American economic and business problems, and other 
problems, at 5 degrees above zero, with no means of heat 
in the room whatsoever save a hibachi, a large vase or urn 
filled with three or four glowing embers of charcoal. When 
my hands would get so cold that I couldn’t handle the 
chalk any longer, | would go and warm them up, and 
again and again, students would come to me, asking me 
if they might thaw out their bottles of ink so they could 
go on writing down the things that I said. 

In September, a year ago, we were ready to open Seoul 
National University. We had room for 2,000 freshmen. 
Now one doesn’t enter any school—except the original 
elementary school in Korea—without a searching examina- 
tion. Twenty thousand students took examinations for 
those 2,000 places. We picked the highest 10 per cent. 

It is an interesting thing to note that normally, four 
years from then, 2,000 of them would graduate, for there 
is no such thing as failing in Korea. I thought of my 
American school experiences, and then I was reminded that 
should a boy fail in college in Korea, he would consider it 
such a personal disgrace, family disgrace and national dis- 
grace that he would go out and commit suicide. Then my 
mind went across the ocean wastes of the great Pacific and 
projected itself across 3,000 miles of American hinterland, 
and I thought, “What a glorious time the undertakers in 
America would have if such a practice existed over here!”’ 

Education in Korea is a very unique thing. Over there 
they have a love, a passion for education that cannot be 
described in American terms. The professors take their 
jobs very seriously. They write out each lecture, every 
time they give it, in most meticulous form. 

As I went into the professors’ study rooms, I was sur- 
prised to find favored volumes in English, French, Ger- 
man, Japanese, Chinese and Korean on their desks. They 


used all these volumes rather indiscriminately. They were 
at home with American professors at the University of 
Chicago, at Yale, at Harvard. They knew names that I 
had very rarely ever used. 

It is very interesting to note, also, that they can read 
all of these languages expertly, but cannot speak a single 
one. You would have been as surprised as | was when I 
went into an agricultural college and saw a man there 
teaching German. He had written “Meine, mein,” on the 
blackboard. 

I went up to him and said, “Herr Professor, sprechen 
sie Deutsch?” He intimated he did not. I asked him again, 
and he again intimated that it had not registered in his 
mind at all. Then I wrote it on the blackboard, “Herr 
Professor, sprechen sie Deutsch?” A light came over his 
face—a veritable gleam. He walked to the board and wrote 
on the board in German, “No, I don’t speak German. I 
teach German.” 

When we went down to conduct a post mortem examina- 
tion on October 5th, 1946, after the Communists had killed 
150 constables in one of the towns, we conducted the ex- 
amination entirely in writing. Our interpreter had evi- 
dently got lost on the way—probably intentionally; he 
didn’t want to get mixed up with it at all. 

We gathered the witnesses together and then we wrote, 
“Do you write English? Do you write German?” If the 
answer was “Jah,” then we would conduct his part of the 
examination—with written questions and written answers 
—in German. They write and they read perfectly in these 
languages, but they do not speak a single word. 


RussiAN RELATIONSHIP 


Let’s go over now to the Russian relationships. I called 
your attention to the fact that the 38th parallel was not 
a new thing in world diplomatic history. 

One begins to wonder what happened at Yalta and at 
some of those other conferences that took place during the 
war, when Russia and the United States got together in a 
program for the division of the spoils of war and the poli- 
cies that would govern the years immediately following the 
surrender. At any rate, the story is told that Mr. Molotov, 
at Yalta, said to the President of the United States, “It 
would be ill-advised for American ships or American planes 
to come up to north Korea, because our men are not as 
well trained as your men in observation and in identifica- 
tion. Therefore, our men might shoot at American ships 
or American planes, and make it rather unpleasant for both 
countries. I would like to suggest that you stay down 
around the southern waters and let us take care of the 
northern waters.” 

Our delegation, evidently unable to cope with Russian 
diplomacy, and unschooled in what had happened—igno- 
rant, in other words—suggested to Mr. Molotov that he 
give a line of demarcation, and, in an offhand way, he is 
supposed to have said, “Well, why not take the 38th 
parallel ?” 

Isn’t it a remarkable thing that he could say that in such 
an ofthand way, and isn’t it even more remarkable that not 
a single one of our American delegates over there registered 
a single thing relative to that line, which had been so sig- 
nificant in Oriental history at the beginning of this cen- 
tury? And what is still more significant, nobody there had 
the guts to tell the Russians that we’d go where we mighty 
well damn pleased in fighting this war. 

Then came the precipitous close, and then—on Septem- 
ber 25, 1945, or thereabouts—Lieutenant General John R. 
Hodge and forty or fifty thousand American troops moved 
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into the capital city of Seoul and north forty miles. Then 
there was lowered the most tremendous and the most im- 
penetrable iron curtain that has existed in the Orient since 
time immemorial, even stronger and more rigorous than 
the Great Chinese Wall. Today there are 500,000 Russian 
soldiers north of the 38th parallel; we have about 60,000 
nineteen-year-olds south of it, and that is the first thing 
that you ought to know. 


RussiIAN PROPAGANDA 


The second thing you should note with a great deal of 
care is that the Russians have done everything in their 
power—in a most magnificent, a most scientific, a most 
scholarly way—to spread propaganda down through south 
Korea. That has been done in a way that has never taken 
place in any nation since the beginning of time. If we 
knew one-tenth—and if we practiced one-hundredth—of 
the ability of the Russians to propagandize and to make 
disciples and to carry on programs of education and to dis- 
pense with propaganda that they do, America would be 
safe for all time. 

By a very careful means of selection, they go through 
all south Korea and select the most likely, the most capable 
and the most brilliant young people. They take them up 
north, to the place where the Presbyterian College was 
once located, and there they give them the most rigorous 
course in propaganda that they know; from the points of 
view of sociology, psychology and ideology, it is perfect. 
Not only do they give them these lessons in Russian ideol- 
ogy, but they send them back across the iron curtain with 
plenty of money. When people are hungry and when they 
are cold and when they have no clothing, they will do 
almost anything for money. When they can go up there 
for a six-months’ course and get the best of food and the 
best of quarters and the best of lodgings and the best of 
instruction—those things which they desire with all of 
their hearts—then, with the knowledge that they will be 
sent back with 500,000 or 1,000,000 yen, it takes a stout 
heart in a 21-year-old boy to turn them down. 

Today there are probably 20,000 of those trained propa- 
gandists loose in’ south Korea. They come and go at will. 
That’s the American idea. 


Practically everything that we touch is countered with 
Russian propaganda from the north. In September, 1946, 
the rice crop had failed. America sent over three shiploads 
of fine northern oats. I saw them; it was excellent. The 
day the ships dropped anchor at Inchon harbor, the Rus- 
sians flooded south Korea with handbills, saying, “In Amer- 
ica they feed oats to horses. They are trying to feed them 
to you in Korea. That’s what America thinks of Koreans.” 
And not a single Korean would touch a single grain, be- 
cause they had to save face, and saving face is the greatest 
single problem that you meet in the Orient. As they had 
no cattle to which they could feed the grain, it was thrown 
on the ground to rot, because the Russians made it im- 
possible for the Koreans to eat it. 

It was our custom to hold meetings of the board of 
regents of the university at 9 o’clock in the morning. By 
6 o'clock that night, that word had reached Penyang, 80 
miles north, where they would put it on the air, in some 
such propaganda as this: “The American board of regents 
of Seoul National University decided this morning at a 
meeting that they would do thus and so. That’s their idea 
of democratic education. Are you going to stand for that 
thing?” The next day all of the educational institutions 
would be out on strike. Now it was the students, now it 
was the teachers, now it was both, until we were unable 


to do a single thing because of the organization and the 
capacity for disseminating propaganda possessed by 20,000 
people in a land containing 20,000,000 people. 


Woritp War III Possisivities 


I am saying again and again that my idea is that we are 
standing on the verge of World War III. Sometimes | 
feel that it may be spring of this year when it comes. 

Russia has got to get Korea. Russia must have it, for 
four reasons. First of all, it wants a 12-months-out-of-the- 
year harbor in the Pacific Ocean. Is there any better place 
than Inchon, or the one right out at Penyang, or the one 
at Foosong? No. 

In the second place, they want a location where they can 
bend the Trans-Siberian Railroad down so that it can be 
used 12 months out of the year for its imports and exports. 
Is there any better place than Korea? No. 

Third, since 1903 and 1904, every Russian student in 
Siberia and in Mongolia has been schooled in one single 
international idea, and that is that once Russia has the op- 
portunity, it will go to Japan and wipe out, forever, every 
single Japanese living. 

Those of us who have been over there have a distinct 
feeling that once America moves out of Korea, there will 
be no need for an international incident to move vast hordes 
of trained Russian soldiers—many of whom are Japanese, 
many of whom are Koreans—and that Japan will be ob- 
literated in the twinkling of an eye. 

Fourth, Russia already has her pincers firmly anchored 
in south Asia. Down through India it already has control 
of Thailand, of Burma, New Guinea, Java, and then it is 
a step over to Australia. Now it needs the upper prong of 
the pincers to take Japan and the Philippines, then to meet 
in Australia, to hop over to Hawaii, and accomplish that 
which Russia says it is going to accomplish in time, and 
that is the complete conquest of the western hemisphere. 
Let’s remember this in all of our thinking about Russia: 
Russia is Oriental, and whenever you think of an Oriental, 
you must remember two things. First of all, you must re- 
member that time is not of the essence of things, and, sec- 
ondly, that life is not of the essence of things. 

In every well regulated Korean family, even to this hour, 
they have a child every ten months, so it doesn’t make any 
difference whether a thousand or a million or ten million 
are killed—there will be another thousand or million or 
ten million to take their places, and right now. 


THE RELIGION OF TOTALITARIANISM 


You and I are face to face with the greatest religious 
force that has ever stalked across the face of the earth since 
the Middle Ages, and maybe in all time, for World War 
III is to be a religious war, and the religion that you and I 
are going to fight has four parts that are intimately tied 
together. 

First, it is the religion of realism. “Do today thy nearest 
duty,” in the words of Goethe. It makes no difference what 
the cost might be in human expense, in moral expense, in 
religious expense, in political expense. The religion of 
realism is the religion of Stalin. 

Second, it is the religion of totalitarianism. They have 
their Bible and they have their annex to the Scriptures, and 
their Bible is “Das Kapital,” by Karl Marx, and the annex 
to the Scriptures is the Communist Manifesto, and noth- 
ing is said and nothing is done without the complete and 
the absolute approval of the five or six or dozen men who 
are running the Bureau at Moscow. It is all an intimate 
part of the religion of totalitarianism. 

Third, their religion is one of nationalism. They have 
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no more interest in the redeveloped religions as we under- 
stand them than a hog has an interest in a holiday, and any 
interest that they have is one that they assume as a sop to 
people that they can’t control in any other way. 

The fourth point of their religion is antitheism. An 
antitheism can be just as much of a religion as Presby- 
terianism or Catholicism or Methodism or any other, and 
that is what we are face to face with. 

It was my good fortune and good privilege just recently 
to read two books which I think are highly significant. I 
read each one of them three times—separately and together. 
We are beginning to understand the problem that confronts 
us when we read Jimmy Byrnes’ “Practically Speaking.” 
It tells you more between the lines (if you are capable of 
reading between the lines) than is said in those very preg- 
nant words. The other book was Norburgh’s charming 
“Operation Moscow,” somewhat colored because of his own 
personal bitterness, but scholarly to the extreme. ‘Those 
men and the others recognize the fact that across Europe, 
into the frozen tundras of the north and out on to the 
sunny slopes of the Pacific, the giant Red monster is begin- 
ning to make itself felt. 

You and I need to realize that we are not going to tem- 
porize with Russia, for once we temporize, we have lost, 
and our greatest enemy today is cur own indifference to 
the fact that Communism is right here in America, right in 
our own businesses and right in our next-door neighbors, 
and we are indifferent to it. And if you want to fight it 
that way, with indifference, then look well to your children 
and your grandchildren, for they, in turn, will bow the 
knee to Moscow ere many decades come and go, and those 
things that we hold near and dear will forever pass from 
the face of the earth. 


Wuat We Are FAcING 


You are dealing with the most ruthless, the most scien- 
tific, the most desperate and the most uncontrolled force in 
the universe—an inherently religious fervor that has no 
other backing than a religious fervor, that, at its worst, is 
the most desperate and the most terrific factor in dominating 
the life of a human being. 

And, last of all, you are dealing with a people who use 


Political Implications 


SOCIALIST WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION 
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Delivered before the Senate Committee on Foreign 


Inc., in opposition to certain important features of the 
Marshall Plan. 

| want to see the United States extend to Europe and 
to all other parts of the world such aid as will be really 
beneficial to the peoples of those countries, and will at the 
same time not hazard the loss to the American people of 
their economic stability, their liberties, and perhaps their 
Republican form of government. 

But I believe the policy set forth in the Marshall Plan to 
be wrong in many important respects. I believe it is a 
continuation of the socialistic policy that seems to have 
possessed our Administration to a greater or less extent for 
nearly fifteen years. I believe if the Marshall Plan is 
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the same words that we use all the time, but with different 
meanings. They talk about democracy, they talk about free- 
dom, they talk about willingness to do things, they talk 
about business enterprise and expansion of business, but 
whenever they use those words, they use them with all of 
the Russian connotations and all of the Communistic im- 
plications, which are as alien to the words that we use as 
the east is far from the west. You will find yourself un- 
wittingly agreeing to anything that they say, because they 
say it in your language, but the words all have different 
connotations. 

America today faces its most critical hour. Nineteen 
forty-eight may well be the beginning of World War III, 
and World War III may well be the beginning of the end 
of free enterprise, of democracy, of the four great freedoms 
that have been so glibly and so inconsequentially talked 
about, and the end of the American way of doing things. 
This situation today, men, is critical. You are dealing with 
the most powerful, the most ruthless, the most scientific and 
the best trained group of people. Vishinsky and Molotov 
have been representing them at their best, and we have 
been satisfied all the way through with sending second- 
and third-rate men to meet them. The result has been a 
stymie, with appeasement, stalling, and ultimately acquiesc- 
ing to what they want. 

Unless you and I can back up Marshall, unless we can 
stop pulling the carpet from under his feet, unless you and 
I can go against the Russian ideal and ideology with hearts 
of steel and with hammers of stone, the job is lost, for 
Korea, the problem of the Orient, the keystone to the mod- 
ern way of Russian expansionism, gives us warning that 
unless we are up and doing, we have sold out to Commu- 
nism, and the America that you and I love is about to be a 
thing of the past. It’s up to you, and I hope that there are 
enough Americans left with the American ideal to tell Rus- 
sia and Molotov and Vishinsky that we still have got means 
to let them know where they belong, and that we are ready, 
if necessary, to put them where they belong, come March 
or next year or the next decade. When we talk that way, 
Russian religion will lose some of its force, and they will 
get back to the realism that there is a place for people who 
want that sort of thing, and that place isn’t America. 


of the Marshall Plan 


Relations, Washington, D. C., January 24, 1948 


adopted without material revision, it will fail, and we shall 
find that the money we put into it will only call for more 
and more, just as the $3,750,000,000 loan to Britain calls 
for more and more. I believe the Marshall Plan is un- 
American and unrealistic. 

* * . 


First, I want to take exception to Section 2 of the pro- 
posed Economic Cooperation Bill. It has been the com- 
mon practice in recent years to justify legislation by so- 
called findings of fact and declarations of principle or policy. 
A good illustration was the preamble of the National Labor 
Disputes Act of 1935. I cannot think of any series of state- 
ments ever put into statute by the Congress that have been 
less founded in fact and have proved to be more untruthful 
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than those findings. So here I take exception to the findings 
and declaration of policy in this pending bill. 

I object, first, to a recital of the “interdependence of the 
United States and of Europe.” To an extent, of course, 
the United States and many countries in the world are in- 
terdependent. But at the moment these European countries, 
or many of them, are far more dependent upon us (as wit- 
ness their request for and acceptance of 15 billion dollars of 
money and goods and services in the past two years alone) 
than we are upon Europe. To try to make out that there 
is a mutual interdependence which by the wording of this bill 
is impliedly on a roughly equal basis, seems to me to adopt 
a premise that is untrue. The fact is that these European 
countries, having been devastated by war, need help. But 
an even more important fact is that these countries have let 
themselves get into the hands of impractical Marxists of 
greater or less intensity, and the result is, as in England, 
that production has sagged as it always does under govern- 
ment-run enterprises. As a matter of fact, the thing that 
Europe needs most of us is to learn that only through 
the release of human energies such as is possible under a 
system of individualism and private enterprise, can maximum 
production be built up. Yet our whole policy has been to 
a greater or less extent to encourage Socialism, if not Com- 
munism, in various countries in Europe. 

Therefore the “economic disruption” mentioned in the 
preamble is caused only partly by war, but even more by a 
wholly unsound social philosophy. We Americans, if we 
have learned anything in our history, ought to have learned 
that. Indeed, it would seem that since our former allied 
countries received from us more than 40 billions of lend- 
lease, and now look to us for further material aid, it would 
dawn on these European peoples that the key to our ability 
to furnish what we have furnished in the past, and to furnish 
more in the future, is to be found in the individualistic 
freedom that has prevailed in the United States. 

In short our private enterprise incentive system has 
worked. Their socialist systems haven’t. And theirs won’t 
—in comparison with ours; for theirs haven’t the human 
incentives ours have. So long as those countries keep their 
socialist systems, just so long will they fail—and call on 
our private enterprise system to bail them out. 

The following sentence in Section 2 is vague and mean- 
ingless : 

“Unless normal economic conditions and stable inter- 
national economic relationships are restored in Europe, 
it will not be possible for the countries in Europe to 
achieve a working economy independent of abnormal 
outside assistance, or to maintain free institutions and 
national independence.” 


Under present circumstances I do not know what “normal 
economic conditions” or “stable international economic rela- 
tionships” really are. When mention is made of the main- 
tenance of the “free institutions in Europe,” it reminds me 
that in England, for instance, not many free institutions 
are left. And if the program of the Socialists is pursued to 
its logical end, I see little prospect in England of a return of 
many of the most cherished free institutions. For human 
nature being what it is, their socialistic system is unsound. 

With the statement that it is “to be the policy of the 
United States that assistance be given to those countries of 
Europe participating in a joint European recovery program 
based on self-help and mutual cooperation,” I am in general 
agreement. But the statement contains sham, because not 


all the countries of Europe that are ready and willing to 
join in this plan have been admitted. 






The preamble of this bill speaks highly of the “attainment 
of the objectives of the United Nations.” It is my opinion 
that the influences responsible for this bill are generally 
similar to those that persuaded us to go into the United 
Nations. I see just about nothing whatsoever for the United 
States to gain through the United Nations. Certainly no 
one can claim any real success for U. N. as yet—and no 
success appears to be near. We are the strongest and richest 
country in the world and have attained and retained the 
greatest liberty. All nations look to us for material help, 
and some of them—a constantly decreasing number, I fear 
—look to us for moral guidance. Yet we have thrown our- 
selves into this United Nations—indeed we ourselves have 
well-nigh forced it on the world. In order to achieve an 
agreement at San Francisco, just as at Tehran, Yalta and 
Potsdam, we sacrificed every principle necessary to be sac- 
rificed to get “an agreement.”” We somehow thought there 
was virtue in “an agreement’’—in almost any agreement, 
no matter what the content. 

And the net result is that we have an organization to 
which supposedly (though not, I believe, in the minds and 
hearts of the vast majority of the people of the United 
States) we have yielded up part of our national sovereignty. 
We have an equal voice in the Security Council along with 
Soviet Russia which, of course, has opposed us at almost 
every turn; with Great Britain, well-nigh bankrupt finan- 
cially and politically; with France, which very possibly 
would still be occupied by a foreign power if American 
soldiers had not shed their blood, and if we had not poured 
out uncounted treasure in order to liberate her; and, of 
course, with China, the exact status of which nobody seems 
really to know at the present time. We have insisted upon 
considering all these other powers as “great powers.” It is 
largely a game of “make-believe.” 

Then, in the Assembly of the United Nations, we took 
second place to Russia at the very beginning by allowing 
Russia three votes to one for the United States. We have 
lowered ourselves to the level of the smallest, most unim- 
portant countries—many of them poor financially, some 
morally, some spiritually—with no particular benefit either 
to themselves or ourselves. And in the recent questionable 
proceedings in the Assembly where, through disgraceful 
pressure exerted by and through the President of the United 
States on Haiti, Liberia and the Philippine Islands—all of 
whom had announced their intention to vote against the 
partitioning of Palestine, we were apparently willing, at 
the behest of a powerful, aggressive group, to indulge in 
something very similar to ward politics. This in a world 
organization, supposed to be conducted on a high level. 

And it is because of this visionary, impractical scheme of 
the United Nations, the effective authors of which seem to 
be a relatively small crowd standing in the background and 
aiming to secure control of the entire world, that Spain 
was excluded from its councils and supposed benefits. We 
actually let American policy towards Spain be largely out- 
lined by the representative to the United Nations of the 
Communist-dominated government of Poland, Oscar Lange, 
stooge of Soviet Russia. 

And I believe it is these internationalist influences which 
are really responsible for this huge, unwieldy, and extremely 
impractical Marshall Plan. I believe all of these schemes 
are a game of “make-believe.” 

7 * * 
I would like here to say a few words about the omission 


of Spain from the Marshall Plan. She has clearly been left 
out through deference to the communistic influence through- 
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out Europe and in our own government—especially the 
State Department. In 1939, after a civil war that took the 
lives of a million Spaniards, the so-called “Loyalist” Gov- 
ernment of Spain, whose chief backers had been the Soviet 
government in Moscow, was overthrown. For that the 
Communists throughout the world and their socialistic 
friends here in the United States have never forgiven Franco. 
Ceaselessly since then, and by aid no doubt of part of the 
800 million dollar gold reserve of the Bank of Spain which 
had been stolen by the Communists and much of it sent to 
Soviet Russia, some to Mexico, there has been ceaseless 
agitation in the United States and Mexico and in France, 
to stir up rebellion in Spain against Franco. But from the 
best information available, the greater the agitation the more 
have Spaniards rallied to support Franco. 

Now, like the gentlemen of this Committee, I would not 
want to see the Franco form of government adopted in the 
United States. I think ours is infinitely better—certainly for 
the American people. But we have it from excellent author- 
ities that the Spanish government has done an outstanding 
job. In the Fall of 1942 President Roosevelt wrote a letter 
to Franco, personally delivered by Ambassador Hayes, in 
which he assured Franco of his personal friendship and that 
of the American government, and added incidentally that 
franco Spain had nothing to fear from the United Nations. 
Winston Churchill, on May 24, 1944, in the House of 
Commons, spoke at length of the help, direct and indirect, 
received by the allies from the Spanish government in mak- 
ing the North African landing. I believe the late Alexander 
W. Weddell, our Ambassador in Madrid from 1939 to 
1942, had a high opinion, on the whoie, of the job of re- 
building done by Franco. Ambassador Hayes, who repre- 
sented us at Madrid from 1942 to 1945, has made clear 
on many occasions that that is his opinion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, part of the moneys which the 
Marshall Plan proposed to spend in, or give to, Europe, 
will be grants (that is gifts), and part of them will be 
loans. Judging the future by the past, many of the “loans” 
will never be repaid. 

But Spain is a country accustomed to contract loans and 
pay them. 1 am told that never in all her history has she 
ever defaulted on a foreign loan. The present Spanish gov- 
ernment long since paid not only all foreign loans contracted 
by its government, but also those contracted by the “Republic” 
before it. I am told by American businessmen who have 
been doing business a long time in Spain, that Spanish busi- 
nessmen have a high sense of integrity with respect to the 
matter of credit. 

So, compared with the countries to which the Marshall 
Plan proposes to extend loans, Spain would be a first-class 
credit risk. 

From a brief time spent in Spain last summer during 
which I had opportunity to judge what remarkable progress 
had been made by the Spanish people to rehabilitate their 
country, I got the impression that certain things, such as 
railroad equipment and material, road-building equipment 
and material, and various other things—all to the amount, 
perhaps, of two or three hundred million dollars—are greatly 
needed by Spain; and if obtained, they would tend vastly to 


_improve the standard of living and comfort of the 28 million 


people now living in Spain. 

Moreover, bearing in mind that our object is to help 
Europe help herself, | am assured by competent people that 
the Spaniards, with their industrial equipment somewhat 
modernized, would soon be able to manufacture substantial 
quantities of goods for export to France and other countries. 
Hence it would seem to be reasonable, and desirable and in 


our own interest to include Spain in any plan adopted. Let’s 
make friends with a strong country as well as with those 
less strong. 

Lastly, as far as Spain is concerned, it is no secret, that 
there is at least a possibility of war between the United 
States and Soviet Russia. If such a war should come, there 
is no country in all Europe that would be a stouter or more 
dependable ally for the United States than Spain. And since 
Spain controls both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar it stands 
to reason that Spanish terrain would be an absolute neces- 
sity to us. 

It was neither the quality of the population—good as it 
was, or the natural resources of the United States—good 
as they were, that produced the success of the American 
Republic with its system of private enterprise. It was the 
fact that, for the first time in history, a highly intelligent 
people had become absolutely free. That freedom was used 
by Americans, including the great numbers of freedom-loving 
men who came from other countries, to build up the greatest 
achievement, material and moral, that any nation has ever 
produced. 

That achievement lasted, generally, down to about 1933. 
It had begun to be undermined before that; but most of . 
the undermining came later. Beginning in 1933 which was 
marked by the recognition of Soviet Russia by the United 
States, we began to import wholesale the principles of Marx- 
ism, including both Socialism and Communism. Through 
vast propaganda, these principles of Marxism have infiltrated 
most phases of American life. We see it in our colleges, 
in our churches, in many of our labor organizations, and 
among our welfare workers. Through the aggregate in- 
fluence of these and under the leadership of the present ad- 
ministration and the administration of Mr. Roosevelt, we 
have put more and more of these socialistic principles into 
statute form. As we have done so, our public debt and 
national budgets have increased, as well as the regimenta- 
tion of the American people. Since 1933 the burdens and 
difficulties of the American people have increased and honest 
opportunities have decreased, due to this attempt to sup- 
plant American principles with those of Marxism. 

The Marshall Plan, if it should be adopted in its present 
form, would be one more move in support of the further- 
ance of socialist principles in the United States. On the 
other hand, if we amend the Marshall Plan, and substitute 
a sane program of relief and other reasonable assistance, we 
can make it of very real benefit to the countries we desire 
to benefit, without serious danger to our own economy. I 
think we make a mistake to feel that we must not impose 
conditions ; and I think the principal condition should be the 
introduction of incentives comparable to those we have in 
the United States. I think we should not try to help these 
countries build up their production to a point greatly in 
excess of their pre-war level—our taxpayers are in no posi- 
tion to support a grand gesture such as this. And I do not 
think we should attempt to do all this rebuilding in the 
short space of four years, but that we should spread what 
we advantageously can do over a longer period. Europeans 
are not used to big jobs being done in a short time. 


I believe the Marshall Plan is merely one more socialist 
measure. It will be the fitting successor of UNRRA, of 
the British loan, and of other socialist schemes this Congress 
has been prevailed upon, under the influence of unprecedented 
propaganda, to adopt. I know few persons today who claim 
that the British loan was of any aid to Britain—let alone 
the United States. The $3,750,000,000 loan to Britain was 
intended to last two or three years and to get her on her 
feet—the proponents of that loan were even more sure that 
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this result would be accomplished than the proponents of 
the Marshall Plan seem to be that it will be a success. 

One former American public official who was in Europe 
and Asia when UNRRA was being dispensed, gave me his 
guess that not over 30 per cent. of all the money spent by 
UNRRA really went to relief; and another competent 
American expressed to me his opinion that it was not nearly 
as high as 30 per cent. 

We know that some 600 millions of UNRRA aid went 
to Yugoslavia, and to a large extent equipped the army that 
now threatens the Italian border. 

We did the British loan the socialist way. We did 
UNRRA the socialist way. We have done other things 
the socialist way. Why adopt this socialist scheme of the 
Marshall Plan? 


* * * 


The political implications of the Marshall Plan—both in 
the countries that will benefit and here in the United States 
—should certainly not be overlooked, if I may say so, by the 
Republican majority in Congress. I know that we are sup- 
posed to have a bi-partisan foreign policy. I do not con- 
sider that we have one. We have a New Deal policy which 
with slight modifications has so far been assented to by the 
Republican Party or by some of its leaders. But it has little 
of the aspects of a bi-partisan policy. 

In various European countries, as I have said, the spend- 
ing of these huge sums of money ill strengthen Socialism 
there. I do not agree with the contention that the best way 
to fight Communism is with Socialism, for Communism and 
Socialism are to a large extent blood brothers. And while 
in different countries socialist parties have had somewhat dif- 
ferent tenets, yet they are all opposed to the one system in 
which we Americans believe, namely, the God-given human 
right of the individual to own and hold private property, 
and to pass it on, subject to reasonable taxation, to his 
children. The political implication of our adoption of this 
Marshall Plan, therefore, with respect to those European 
countries, is that we will be promoting the very system in 
which we disbelieve. And the experiment—the “gamble” 
as Mr. Marshall calls it—will be no more successful than 
our previous gambles in the same direction. 

But it is of even more interest to the American people 
that the political implications of the Marshall Plan here in 
the United States would be tremendous. In all human 
probability, if this plan goes through in anything like its 
present form, there will be built up a huge addition to our 
present bureaucracy. I am advised that in Washington and 
elsewhere innumerable people, formerly on the payroll, are 
waiting around for legislation such as this to pass so that 
they can get back on the public payroll. At one time those 
on the federal payroll exceeded 3,200,000, and, as I under- 
stand, this number is now down to just short of 2 million. 
It is still far higher than the American people can afford 
to support—certainly in peace time. Let this bill go through, 
and it would quite possibly insure the reelection of the 
present administration, for hordes of men and women, as 
politically minded as those we have had in the past, would 
go back on the payroll, and they and their friends would 
vote to keep their jobs. 

And we know, if that were to happen, what to expect from 
the New Deal Congress that would doubtless follow. 

It is striking that at the very time the seventeen billion 
dollar Marshall Plan to rebuild Europe is being pressed for 
passage in Washington, over in Europe 682 German manu- 
facturing plants are being destroyed. On the one hand the 
administration is urging that the American people be regi- 
mented by price and other controls, as in wartime, in order 
to rebuild Europe; and on the other hand our own adminis- 


tration is destroying a billion dollars’ worth of plant and 
equipment in Western Germany. That doesn’t make sense 
to the American people. 

Nearly everybody seems to concede that the crux of the 
situation in Western Europe is Germany. So far as I can 
make out from here, the vindictive Morgenthau Plan, aim- 
ing to crush Germany and the Germans well-nigh to the 
ground, is still in full force and effect. Yet Germany must 
be rehabilitated—made self-supporting—restored to a place 
of usefulness. If we don’t rehabilitate Germany, Russia will. 
The Germans without doubt are the most able and resource- 
ful producers on the continent of Europe. We know from 
much evidence that the Russians are wooing them—have 
already, according to the newspapers, formed a German army 
of 100,000 men under the command of former Field 
Marshall von Paulus. We know they are making every 
effort to persuade the Germans that the Soviet way of life 
is better. Of course what they are telling the Germans 
is false. But quite likely many of the German leaders would 
have soft berths in the Communist Party of Russia should 
they be persuaded to turn East, and that might easily be 
enough to drive Germany into Russia’s camp. 

* * * 


In the last few days developments of tremendous sig- 
nificance to the whole concept of the Marshall Plan have 
occurred in Europe, and it is of supreme importance that 
this Committee be correctly informed as to their implications. 

Since autumn a new phrase has become a part of the cur- 
rency of Socialist thought in Europe. It is the phrase “The 
Third Force.” It has risen from the desire of the Socialists 
of Western Europe, including Britain, to .orm a Western 
European union which would be a counterweight in inter- 
national affairs, bound neither to the orbit of the Soviet 
Union nor to that of the United States—hence the name, 
“The Third Force.” 

The phrase achieved wide currency when M. Leon Blum 
recently argued before the French Chamber of Deputies that 
France could survive only if it became a center of a Third 
Force in international politics, an independent group of 
— European nations united by a democratic socialist 
policy. 

The effect of this is described by R. H. S. Crossman, 
British Labor Party leader and editor of the New States- 
man and Nation (in London) in the January 24th issue 
of The Nation (New York). Every member of this Com- 
mittee should read this article and ponder its implications. 
For there it is clearly intimated that the Socialist plan now 
emerging is to construct a Socialist Europe attached neither 
to the Soviet Union nor to the United States, but which 
will, in effect, hold the balance of power between them. 
That this is so is found in Mr. Crossman’s words that: 
“What is needed this spring is cooperation among all the 
Socialists of Western Europe in devising a program which 
can win back the workers from communism in France and 
Italy and at the same time save us from becoming strategic 
dependencies of the United States... .” 

But, as this British laborite leader acknowledges, this plan 
could not be carried out without the expected aid from the 
United States, and he says that the risk is that the United 
States may not be willing to accept it. “Is the United 
States really prepared to give up the dream of one world 
of multilateral trading,” he asks, “and to permit Marshall 
aid to be used for creating a planned society in Western 
Europe, which would have a larger population than, and 
nearly as rich natural resources as, those of America itself? 
. . . Either Marshall aid must be used to create a planned 


economy in Western Europe, or it will be money down 
the drain.” 
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This British laborite, whose dispatch is dated from Lon- 
don on January 12th, then went on to predict that the 
British government, hoping for some plan to make them free 
of both the USSR or the USA, would soon propose the 
plan of which he speaks,—the plan for a “Third Force.” 

Within the past twenty-four hours that plan has been 
proposed by Mr. Bevin.* He does not use the phrase “Third 
Force,” but there is no reasonable doubt as to what he 
means. I am confident that, when the members of this 
Committee have studied the facts and their implications, 
they will hesitate to give the money of American taxpayers 
to create a “Third Force” dominated by the ambitions and 
plans of Socialism. 

I submit that it would be a strange thing for this Foreign 
Relations Committee to continue to press the Marshall Plan, 
even with substantial amendments, until American policy 
in Germany has been reversed and the public has been so 
informed. 

I believe that the United States should turn distinctly 
away from Socialism and back to American ideals. Free 
private enterprise, individual initiative untrammeled by un- 





* Vital Speeches; February 1, 1948. 


reasonable and unnecessary government regulation, have 
built us into what we are. It has made possible a very real 
contribution by us to the work of rebuilding Europe. I 
want to see that contribution made, but I do not want to 
see it made along socialist lines—nor to the extent that 
would bankrupt our own people. 

And I think we should be sure that whatever plan we do 
adopt is under the direction of men who understand the 
American system of private enterprise and the importance 
of incentives, and who believe in both. 

I think we should adopt a plan that will discourage 
European Socialism. A State Department that has not 
hesitated to tell at least one European country, which has 
asked nothing of us, to get rid of the head of its gov- 
ernment, can hardly contend that it would be indelicate for 
us to tell other European countries, which are asking us for 
seventeen billion dollars, that we do not think Socialism will 
get them anywhere. 

In view of the brazen effrontery of the proponents of 
collectivist schemes, have not we Americans, who have de- 
rived so much from the American enterprise system, the 
faith to advocate throughout the world our own effective 
way of doing things? 


A Sense of Perspective 


“LOOK AT THE GENERATIONS OF OLD AND SEE” 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR, President of Yale University 
Delivered at Graduation Exercises, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, February 6, 1948 


college year begins in September, there is read for 

the lesson the second chapter of the Book of Ecclesi- 
asticus. It is really just as appropriate to this final gathering 
of those who, their studies here accomplished, now go out 
to an active service of citizenship. The book from which it 
is taken has been described as the crown of Hebrew Wisdom 
Literature; it reflects the hardships and persecutions charac- 
teristic of Jewish history, especially during the captivity ; 
but also the glories of the philosophy and faith with which 
the Jews met them. 

This particular chapter is clearly designed as an admoni- 
tion to youth—‘“My son” it begins. Indeed it would serve 
admirably as a Baccalaureate address with the particular 
advantage that it is briefer than most. Following the tradi- 
tional and eternal form of exhortation to the younger gen- 
eration on the part of the elder, it starts with a warning. 
As the summary at the heading of the chapter puts it, “God’s 
servants must look for trouble.” The text runs, “My son, 
if thou come to serve the Lord, prepare thy soul for tempta- 
tion.” The translation of the Vulgate “tentatio” into 
“temptation” is not happy. What the writer has in mind is 
not the lures or sinful delights of the world, but rather the 
trials and hardships that will test and prove your quality. 
Following the warning comes the challenge to youth; are 
you prepared to prove your mettle?—a challenge thrown 
out with one of the most inspiring verses in the Bible: “Gold 
is tried in the fire and acceptable men in the furnace of 
adversity.” However cruel the test, unless it is met honestly 
and manfully, disaster will follow. “Woe be to fearful 
hearts and the sinner that goeth two ways! Woe unto him 
that is faint-hearted! for he believeth not therefore shall he 


\ T the traditional matriculation service with which our 


not be defended. Woe unto you that have lost faith! And 
what will ye do when the Lord shall visit you?” But after 
the warning and the challenge, the admonition to youth 
concludes as all baccalaureates should, in a mood of encour- 
agement: “Look at the generations of old and see; did ever 
any trust in the Lord and was confounded? or did any abide 
in his fear and was forsaken? or whom did he ever despise 
that called upon him? . . . for as his majesty is so is his 
mercy. 

There is no need in a baccalaureate address today to issue 
a warning of the hardships ahead. No one need busy himself 
looking for trouble. The furnace of adversity is all about 
us, set forth daily in glaring headlines which embitter the 
most carefully concocted brew of breakfast coffee. I shall 
not compete with the headlines. But I am deeply interested 
in the character of the encouragement offered by the Hebrew 
philosopher. He insists, of course, upon the higher human 
qualities, cheerfulness, courage, patience, determination, 
honesty, self-abnegation, which are all comprised in his 
phrase, “the fear of the Lord.” But his assurance of their 
validity as a means of meeting trouble is not issued ex 
cathedra. His word is not to be taken at its face value, 
without further support. He appeals to his listeners to judge 
for themselves, on the basis of history: “Look at the genera- 
tions of old and see.” 

This is an appeal for the development of a quality in men 
which ought to be especially characteristic of college gradu- 
ates and one which the nation sorely needs, in the conduct 
of both its domestic and international affairs. It is an ex- 
hortation to us to seek and to acquire a sense of perspective. 
This is, if you will, the central purpose of a college educa- 
tion at its best. In that education is given to us the oppor- 
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tunity to see beyond the things immediately visible around 
us; to establish a relationship between each individual and 
society, a relationship indeed to the universe as a whole, 
both past and present. Unless the college graduate attains 
such a sense of perspective, he is wasting special opportunities 
which have not been afforded to graduates of a technological 
school or apprentice artizans. He may have acquired the 
tools necessary to gaining a livelihood but he has missed the 
chance to develop the qualities that make life itself worth 
while. It is by no means necessary to go to college to acquire 
a sense of perspective. The examples of men who win it 
on their own are numbered in the myriads. Nor is the 
process, in any sense, complete upon graduation. But college 
does give the great opportunity to begin the exercise of 
lengthening and broadening vision and of placing the values 
of life in their proper relationship, a vision denied to those 
who are intellectually or morally near-sighted. Woodrow 
Wilson used to say that in every good college there ought 
to be a Professor of the Relationship of Things. Therein to 
my mind lay the great value of the old classical education 
which carried the student back to the well-springs of our 
culture. Therein to my mind, lies the importance of the 
revival of Biblical studies in modern education without 
which religious appreciation is afflicted with appalling 
myopia. It is with the same purpose in mind that here at 
Yale we are developing the new type of Area Studies, to 
carry the student out to the life and culture of distant 
peoples. The sense of relationship between what is near 
and what is far away, between the past and the present, is 
essential to an educated man. 

In facing its problems, domestic and foreign, the nation 
needs to habituate itself to the historical approach. I say 
this not as a boost for the Yale department of history of 
which I was once an active member. It is rather an overall 
contention that for the solution of problems in any field an 
appreciation of background is necessary. President Conant 
has, I think, proved its validity and its value in the develop- 
ment of new and better methods of the teaching of science. 
Indeed the progress of experimental science is obviously 
dependent upon the historical as well as the imaginative 
qualities of the scholar in the laboratory. He must go for- 
ward from the foundations of accepted knowledge established 
by his predecessors of the past. A fruitful attack upon the 
problems of political and social activity must begin with 
the historical approach. The judge in the court will deliver 
his decision on the basis of legal precedent and the intent of 
the men who made the law. But if laws are to be adjusted 
to changing human conditions, sound progress depends upon 
a full perspective showing how the laws came into being, 
how conditions have changed. Improvement must begin 
with the historical approach, for you cannot safely tamper 
with human institutions and habits unless you understand 
how they came to be. 

In my own administrative work there pile up constant 
reminders of this truism, which we are apt to forget. A 
modern university is inevitably a complex affair. Even at 
Yale where we have been careful to avoid expanding into 
the multitudinous variety of fields characteristic of many 
of the larger universities, we have 48 different departments 
of study, 36 different departmental libraries apart from the 
central library, 12 schools, 10 colleges, 5 divisions, 52 sepa- 
rate affiliated boards, institutions and publications, all com- 
prising an elaborate cross-patch. I am daily advised by 
alumni, professors, and undergraduates that simplification is 
desirable and the effort to simplify is in constant progress. 
But I can assure you that any step toward change or elimina- 
tion of any existing academic habit or entity, unless you 


know the background of its existence, will merely confound 
the confusion. As you progress you must throw your eyes 
back as well as forward. 

It is easy to multiply instances wherein ignorance and 
misunderstanding of history have deeply and sorely affected 
the conduct of public affairs in Europe and in this country. 
Consider the influence of Hegel in Germany, Hegel who 
asserted that “it is a matter of perfect indifference where a 
thing originated; the only question is: ‘is it true in and for 
itself’.”” There were noble aspirations implied in this search 
for the absolute, but they were easily perverted into the 
simple political doctrine of power, the glorification of the 
super-man, and the establishment by force of the master race. 
All for lack of historical perspective. Or take the material- 
istic determinism of Karl Marx directed into political chan- 
nels by his disciples. Marx is described by an authoritative 
historical scholar as one who “within the limits of his com- 
petence, is a good servant for the historian but a bad master 
for statesmen.” His central thesis which subordinated all 
motives to the economic furnished a misreading of history 
which has put our world in peril. 

After the close of the first World War the damage done 
by the ignorance or the distortion of history was incalculable. 
You will remember the school of journalistic revisionists 
who in their exposition of the causes of that war set forth 
the blamelessness of Germany, and actually persuaded to 
their thesis the younger generation in both England and 
America. You will remember also our own Senatorial in- 
vestigations of the middle thirties essaying to prove that 
American intervention in 1917 resulted from the devious 
intrigues of bankers and of armament makers. The effect 
upon opinion of such a caricature of history cleared the path 
to appeasement in Great Britain and to isolationism in 
America. Combined they gave a free hand to Hitler. 

I am concerned also, I confess, with the ignorance of history 
implicit in the attitude of certain political figures today, 
who tell us that if we will honestly trust Russia, all will be 
well. It argues a naivete in the reading of diplomatic history, 
if it has been read at all. Whatever the sincerity of this 
nation or that, a great deal more than simple trust is neces- 
sary to the wise conduct of international affairs. This doc- 
trine of simple trust proves a wealth of ignorance relating 
to the history of Russia herself, where since the time of Ivan 
the Terrible and Peter the Great, mistrust has characterized 
the course of politics, whether domestic or foreign. 

To go further afield, in my contention for historical back- 
ground as a basis for contemporary policy, I would quote 
an English historian, E. L. Woodward, who cites the effects 
of the planned economy of the later Roman Empire. The 
measures of Diocletian and Constantine were he points out 
as necessary as the emergency legislation of today. Intended 
for a crisis, however, this legislation was perpetuated with 
tremendous consequences, nothing less than the collapse of 
a top-heavy imperial bureaucratic superstructure and the 
emergence of feudalism. No one foresaw these results. Pro- 
fessor Woodward admits the need today of some measure of 
planned economy but he suggests with tolerable reason that 
“it might be worth while for public authority and for the 
critics of public authority to know something about the un- 
willed regression of a civilized society into conditions which 
made possible the dark ages. How many of those engaged 
in post-war reconstruction,” he asks, “or how many mem- 
bers of Parliament know anything of this previous warning 
that there are limits to the amount of ‘planning from above’ 
which a society can bear without loss of vitality, initiative, 


and, in the last resort, power of self defense against the 
incursions of barbarians?” 
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But my plea for greater emphasis upon the historical ap- 
proach to the problems of life today is based on a broader 
basis than possible salvation from the mistakes of the past 
or even intelligent guidance for the future. Historical per- 
spective is necessary to freedom in the largest sense, a free- 
dom that is something more than the maintenance of free 
political and social institutions. What we are contending 
for implies the independence of the individual from purely 
local or contemporary shibboleths; an awareness of the cul- 
tural and spiritual wealth of other days; an emancipation 


The La 


from that materialistic determinism that threatens to shackle 
our twentieth century world, the extension of experience 
ard of sympathy. This is the freedom to which the university 
is consecrated and which we of the university are bound to 
capitalize, in the service of the nation. The humanistic way 
of life, which distinguishes the civilized from the uncivilized, 
is dependent upon freedom. Only if we are free in the real 
sense of the word can we worthily meet the troubles ahead. 
But there can be no true freedom without perspective. “Look 
at the generations of old and see.” 


wyer’s Function in the Field 


of Labor Relations 


ADVISABILITY OF AVOIDING LITIGATION 


By ROBERT G. HOWLETT, Attorney of the law firm of Pruitt, Dessernine, Hale and Coursen, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Law Institute, University of Tennessee, Chattanooga, Tenn., December 5, 1947 


Lawyer’s Function in the Field of Labor Relations.” 

There is authority to support a thesis that the lawyer 
has no function in this field. But, as all of us are lawyers, 
we cannot be expected to take kindly to any such theory. 

Furthermore it seems to me that this negative approach 
can readily be demonstrated to be unsound; and I have the 
impression that those who advocate doing away with lawyers 
in the field of labor relations are engaged in that old sport 
of lawyer baiting which has been popular for many cen- 
turies. In such ancient authority as the Bible we read: 
“Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! for you load men with 
burdens grievous to be borne.” 

There are few, if any, fields of activity in which lawyers 
do-not have a part. Whenever a human problem becomes 
so important that the public, or a large segment of the 
public, becomes sufficiently interested, there will be regula- 
tion by law. When law comes into existence, there must be 
someone to administer and interpret it; hence—the Bench 
and the Bar. Now let’s look at the field of labor relations. 

In 1926 Congress was of the opinion that the avoidance 
of interruption to commerce required a method for the 
prompt and orderly settlement of disputes between rail- 
roads and their employees. Congress thought the most 
feasible way to settle disputes was through representatives 
of employers and employees. And so the Railway Labor 
Act was born and a sizeable group of lawyers were “in” 
labor relations whether or not they willed it. Then came 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, followed a few years 
later by the labor provisions of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the blue eagle which gave such impetus to or- 
ganizing by unions. In 1935 the National Labor Relations 
Act was enacted and then the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. Among other federal statutes dealing with labor, 
and hence placing lawyers in labor relations, are the Byrnes 
Act prohibiting the interstate transportation of strike break- 
ers, the Walsh-Healy Act, and Anti-Racketeering Act, the 
labor provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, and 
the law which is currently bearing the brunt of speech 
making and criticism, the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947. Add the state laws with respect to collective 
bargaining, mediation, arbitration, wages and hours and 
other working conditions. Also consider the great mass of 


Tix title of the subject assigned to me is “The 


legislation which, directly or indirectly, affects employers 
and employees. In this category are Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, Safety Standards, the law with respect to Pension 
and Profit Sharing Plans, Insurance, Unemployment Com- 
pensation, Employers’ Merit Rating Plans, Housing Aid 
and a host of others, all of which in a greater or less de- 
gree, concern labor relations. 


No employer can operate his business without being af- 
fected by statutes which have an impact on his labor rela- 
tions. He cannot successfully operate without legal advice 
—though some businessmen seem to prefer the loose leaf 
services to lawyers. And where employees are gathered to- 
gether into a union, they too find the need of legal advice 
which is furnished either directly through counsel or by 
their national or international offices. 

Now, of course, the critics of lawyers in labor relations 
seldom mean that employer and union should never seek 
legal advice or retain counsel when they get involved in 
litigation, and sometimes they like legal opinions to bolster 
their own already made decisions. But the critics object to 
a lawyer taking part in any situation where employer and 
employee—or their chosen representatives—meet. 

The critics contend that most lawyers (some would say 
“all lawyers”) are too realistic and hence damage em- 
ployer-employee relationship. Lawyers, they say, are “too 
technical.” They use words that cannot be understood; 
they are so cautious as to their client’s “legal rights,’ that 
they will never agree to anything. 

I must admit that there is some justification for the in- 
dictment. 

Some lawyers are able to sit down and negotiate a con- 
tract for the sale of cloth, or steel castings, or negotiate 
the settlement of a tax claim without undue emotion and 
with sane and sensible rationality. But let one of these 
same lawyers, if representing a Company, face a union 
organizer, or, if representing a union, face an industrial 
relations manager, and some strange chemical reaction oc- 
curs which makes of him a different person. 

A lawyer cannot be either a “union buster” or a lawyer 
who sees only evil in corporations, and do a satisfactory 


job for his client under the situation existing in the year 
1947. 
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Professor Willard Wirtz of Northwestern University 
has recently pointed out, in one of those rare law review 
articles which it is fun to read, that good labor law is 
usually bad labor relations. Relationships between man- 
agement and labor do not get to the courts unless there has 
been a breakdown in labor relations. Wirtz also points 
out one big difference between the relationship between 
employer and employee and parties to other legal relation- 
ships. If two parties to a contract of sale have a law suit, 
one wins, the other loses, and then the two go their re- 
spective ways. If a husband and wife are divorced, they 
thereafter live their separate lives. But when management 
and labor “go to law,” they have to keep right on living 
together. 

This means the lawyer involved in labor relations must 
have a different attitude when advising his client or when 
taking part in collective bargaining, than he has in other 
fields. He must have the best attributes of a lawyer; the 
ability to persuade, a sense of fairness, a knowledge of the 
law, skill at draftsmanship and loyalty to his client’s cause. 
But he must also have, if he is going to do a good job for 
his client, the ability to get along with employees and their 
Union leaders or if a Union lawyer, the ability to deal 
reasonably with representatives of corporations. 


What is the purpose of labor relations? What is the end 
of collective bargaining? It is a means whereby a division 
is made in the income of industry. It is a method whereby 
there is a determination of how large a slice of the pie goes 
to the stockholder, and how big a piece to the employees. 


But it should be more than that. Now, what do I mean 
by that? Just this—not only must there be a division of 
the industrial pie between stockholders and employees, not 
to mention the public which takes quite a slice by way of 
taxes, but there must be an increasingly larger pie. I refer 
to a higher standard of living and a higher standard of 
living can, in the long run, come only by means of in- 
creased productivity at less cost. Counsel for both man- 
agement and labor should recognize the part played by 
their clients in maintaining and raising, when possible, the 
standard of living, which means the maintaining of the 
American way of life. Collective bargaining should be a 
means whereby the willingness of employees to work is in- 
creased, whereby cooperation between management and 
labor is bettered and where the result is greater efficiency 
of labor and higher real income for each employee. 

Has this been the result of collective bargaining? There 
are those who take the view that unions have had no part 
in raising the standard of living in this country—that by ob- 
structing managements, they have hindered economic prog- 
ress. In my opinion, that view is not correct. Even when 
unions have forced conditions of employment to which 
management has objected rather strenuously, they have 
often been instrumental in contributing greater productivity 
by forcing managements into making improvements in oper- 
ating techniques. To keep ahead of the Union, the boss 
has been forced to do a better job. Many unions—the gar- 
ment workers are notable examples—have assisted directly 
in the increasing of efficiency and hence have aided in bet- 
tering the standard of living. Many of the conditions of 
employment which unions seek do make for job security 
and help to make better workmen. 

But union attorneys and their clients must also remem- 
ber that technological improvements, management efficien- 
cies, new methods of production, new machines and new 
inventions are also factors in increasing the standard of 
living. And they should also recognize that every time a 


union institutes or promotes feather-bedding, every time 
it opposes properly planned incentive plans, every time a 
union promotes the theory that every man should receive 
equal pay regardless of his usefulness, whenever it supports 
restrictive practices in production—to that extent unions 
are obstructing an increase in the standard of living—they 
are opposing the goal of labor relations—they are the worst 
enemies of their own members. 

There can be no true efficiency unless there is a willing- 
ness to work, and willingness to work can result only when 
employees feel that they have job security. 


To create a clear picture, I may have painted this canvas 
in black and white, whereas actually the portrait is a series 
of grays. 

But let managements and their lawyers remember that 
without good real wages, there can be no security and pro- 
duction will not reach its maximum of efficiency. Hospital 
insurance, vacations, the recognition of seniority, formal re- 
tirement plans, the opportunity for promotion (though 
some union leaders for selfish reasons oppose the granting 
of opportunities for advancement to men in the ranks), 
safety standards, clean washrooms, year around production 
—there are many others—all promote security and hence 
should result in increased efficiency. I do not mean that 
they always do, nor are employees always anxious to secure 
them. Witness the rejection by the United Automobile 
Workers of the Ford retirement plan in favor of immediate 
higher wages. A very short sighted decision! In addition 
to these material factors, efficiency requires a morale among 
the employees which can be developed only by correct em- 
ployment practices, fairly administered discipline, compe- 
tent supervision and other factors which are of importance, 
but generally beyond the lawyers function. 


It is, however, a fitting together of all these factors into 
the industrial economy of a company, and of a nation, which 
is the job of those dealing in labor relations—it is a job for 
both sides, and the lawyer is a part of it. The question is 
largely one of how fast these benefits should and can come. 
Costs must be considered; and these employee benefits can- 
not be piled onto our economy too rapidly or purchasing 
power will be increased faster than production and that 
helps to create an inflationary spiral. I think that recently 
we have been moving too fast so that collective bargaining 
has been a factor—and an important factor—in the current 
inflation. To that extent, stockholders, employees and con- 
sumers (the three overlap of course) have been damaged. 


Much of what I have said bears on collective bargaining, 
thus assuming that a union has been certified or recognized 
as the collective bargaining agent. I have purposely skipped 
the procedure of certification. Matters preparatory to cer- 
tification and litigation are important, but the function of 
a lawyer in litigation is not greatly different in labor rela- 
tions than in any other field. The problems with respect 
to certification are becoming less important because gradu- 
ally Unions are organizing both interstate and intrastate 
business. Needless to say in a state like Tennessee where 
there is no state labor relations act, there are no problems 
of certification for local business although that does not 
change the principles with respect to labor relations, many 
of which are present whether or not there is a union in a 
plant. We may not like this present trend and we may try 
to arrest the movement of the unions, but the government 
has put its weight behind their organizing drives and or- 
ganizing will continue. Union leaders may shout that the 
recent statute is a “slave labor bill,” but the new law has 
not changed basic government policy. 
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The lawyer’s function in collective bargaining may be 
divided into two parts (1) negotiations for a contract and 
(2) the administration of the contract after it has been 
executed. I necessarily speak principally from the stand- 
point of counsel for the employer because that has been my 
experience. 


Now what part should a lawyer take in collective bar- 
gaining? Should he be present? If so, should he be the 
spokesman for the company—or the union? Should a cor- 
poration have a lawyer who is a specialist in labor relations 
or should the attorney who represents the concern in other 
matters be the chief advisor or spokesman in collective bar- 
gaining? Categorical answers are impossible. Much, of 
course, depends on the individual lawyer. A great deal de- 
pends on the experience of the representatives of manage- 
ment and the union. 


Nowadays in a large corporation there will usually be 
an industrial relations manager who is thoroughly familiar 
with all the company’s problems as well as with the tech- 
niques of negotiating a contract. He often is the company 
spokesman. In some companies, a line official such as a 
vice-president or superintendent will be the spokesman. 
The men who do the job should be familiar—thoroughly 
familiar—with all of the company’s production problems. 
This generally requires the presence of more than one com- 
pany negotiator. In fact, I think more than one man should 
always be present although one representative of manage- 
ment ought to be the spokesman for his company. Not that 
the others must sit mute—and if a lawyer is present, I 
suppose that would be cruel and unusual punishment and 
hence prohibited by the constitution—but one man should 
be the one to make binding statements. Whether the lawyer 
should be present depends largely on the lawyer. What 
kind of a person is he? It depends on the union—are they 
afraid of lawyers and do they themselves have a lawyer 
present. It depends on the ability of the company negoti- 
ators. In any event the lawyer should be at hand to give 
advice and he should be called in when the drafting stage 
is reached. It is my own belief that as a general rule it is 
wise to have the lawyer present during the negotiations but 
that he should not be the leader in the negotiations. 


In the case of a small company it is more likely that it 
will be advantageous to have the lawyer take the lead in 
bargaining because he may be much better trained for the 
job of negotiating than a company official. Again this de- 
pends on many factors, including the lawyer’s temperament. 
But lawyers who can’t take a lot of abuse and who lack 
the patience of a Job, ought to stay out of labor relations. 


At times there is a need for a labor specialist just as at 
times there is need for a surgeon, but generally speaking, I 
think it better to have on hand (either in the room or on 
call) the company lawyer who is cognizant of the com- 
pany’s production problems, tax matters, sales policies, per- 
sonnel and so forth. 


Very often a company lawyer will be present during 
negotiations while the union will not have a lawyer. This 
is apt to be true of smaller locals who cannot afford law- 
yers except when they are in dire need. In such cases, it is 
important that a lawyer be more than a mere partisan. He 
should be something of an umpire whenever a legal prob- 
lem is involved. He should give his legal opinion fairly 
and if his client is wrong, he should say so. It does not 
take the union negotiators long to discover that a lawyer 
is fair to both sides. They will rely on him and the cause 
of good labor relations will be served. The lawyer must, 


in such instances, tell the whole truth and not merely pre- 
sent his client’s side. In the long run, this will benefit the 
client. 

After a court fight, it may be all right for a lawyer to 
come back to the office and say, “I really put one over on 
my opponent today.” ‘That may be accepted in our pro- 
fession. But a lawyer does not serve his client well if he 
ever returns from a collective bargaining meeting and has 
occasion to:say, “I sure put one over on the Union today.” 
The Union will find it out and the dissatisfaction will cost 
the employer money. The Company lawyer who has the 
respect and confidence of the Union will do a better job 
for his client because he will assist in the building of better 
management-employee relations. 


A lawyer can very often be of assistance in educating top | 
management as to labor relations. Often a company presi- 
dent will listen to a lawyer when he will not listen to his 
own line officers. Possibly this is the result of “hocus pocus” 
which we have wrapped around ourselves, but it is a fact. 

It is of primary importance that a lawyer know his 
client. He can educate his client, but he must know how 
far his client is willing to go, because a lawyer can’t sell 
what his client won’t deliver. One lawyer I know was re- 
tained to represent a trade association which bargained for 
a group of brothers. His hair stood on end when he saw 
some of the provisions of the existing contract including 
one which stated that employees could be required to work 
on Sundays and holidays only in an emergency, and that 
the union was the sole judge as to what constituted an 
emergency. The members of the association solemnly as- 
sured their attorney that they were, if necessary, prepared 
to stand a long strike, to rid themselves of several of the 
horrendous contract provisions. Bargaining started. The 
association’s lawyer said “No.” The union threatened to 
strike. The employers folded; and the lawyer was fired. 

There are many techniques which the lawyer can use, or 
educate his management to use, to build sound and lasting 
management-labor relations. I mention a few: 


1, Find out the union committee’s authority. Does it 
have the power to bind the local or must there be a refer- 
ence to a general membership meeting or to the national 
organization. Tell the union committee, if such is the fact, 
that the company negotiators must have the approval of the 
company president or board of directors. A clear under- 
standing of authority will do much to prevent future mis- 
understandings. 

2. Consider the advisability of counter proposals. Usu- 
ally I think this should be done. Bargaining is not a one 
way street, although too often the Union takes this view. 
I recall one union negotiator who knew his law—prior to 
the recent statute. I became somewhat irritated because he 
met every company proposal with a flat “No.” Finally, I 
said that he did not seem to know the meaning of “collec- 
tive bargaining.” “Oh yes, I do,” he said, “But I don’t 
have to bargain, only the company has to do that.” At the 
very start it should be made clear that any proposal which 
the company advances is contingent on the consummation of 
a complete contract. 

3. I think it advisable to endeavor to have local em- 
ployees on the union committee. This is usually done, but 
sometimes business agents come in to do the job. Local 
men on the committee will result in better education of 
employees in the shop whose understanding of what is go- 
ing on often results in their being better satisfied with the 
contract. There may be times when it is advisable to go 
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over a union committee’s head to tell the employees the 
difficulties in negotiations and the offer which the manage- 
ment has made to the committee. But the lawyer must 
recognize the danger of antagonizing the committee mem- 
bers or the employees themselves by such a tactic. 


4. The lawyer should not follow the Biblical injunction 
of: “Let your communication be yea, yea; nay, nay, for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” The lawyer 
should make sure that propositions are presented to the 
union in such a manner that the committeemen cannot 
answer a direct “No.” Once that has been done it is diffi- 
cult for the union men, being quite human even as lawyers, 
to reverse themselves. In similar vein, the company lawyer 
should avoid giving a positive “No” to a union proposal 
immediately upon its being made. And he should not couple 
a refusal with a pontifical speech that the union proposal 
is unconstitutional, a violation of the ten commandments, 
contrary to natural law or against company policy. Argu- 
ments should not be based on legalistic grounds. Argu- 
ments of that kind don’t go over with union men. They 
damage the lawyer’s influence with them and hence harm 
his own client. Answer proposals with reasonable argu- 
ments, with counter proposals and with a presentation of 
facts with respect to the company’s situation—its financial 
condition, its place in its industry from a competitive stand- 
point, the fact with respect to other labor agreements in 
the industry and in the locality. Take the “let’s analyze 
the situation” attitude and there is great likelihood of more 
mutually satisfactory negotiations with resultant better labor 
relations and greater labor efficiency. 

Let me break into my order of presentation at this point 
to say that occasionally a strike is inevitable. On the union 
side, strikes are sometimes used as a means of organizing a 
plant and increasing membership. They are called by union 
leaders consciously for that purpose. The book, “Tailor’s 
Progress,” the history of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union gives a good account of this type of 
strike. Sometimes a union simply has a strike in its system 
and it has got to get it out. A strike may be the only way 
to get back to normalcy after an abnormal period such as 
the war. It may be necessary to get rid of contractual pro- 
visions which have made effective management of a plant 
impossible. That such is true is unfortunate because there 
is loss to both sides but until we are all reasonable men 
there will be controversy and on occasions a testing of physi- 
cal and economic strength. That will be true until the 
millennium and I don’t recall that there is any place for 
lawyers in that future state. But to return to the lawyer’s 
part in negotiating a contract. 

5. Effective bargaining requires that the company ne- 
gotiators be thoroughly prepared. A lawyer should make 
sure that his client keeps a complete history of the operation 
of each clause in a contract. The foremen and superin- 
tendents should be required to do this during the year and 
all of the information should be correlated by some com- 
pany person. The lawyer must know the facts with respect 
to his client’s industry—economic data as well as the status 
of labor relations at other plants. Sometimes trade asso- 
ciations compile such data. Much information can be se- 
cured from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

6. The lawyer should see that conferences are arranged 
so they do not last too long lest the negotiators become 
tired and irritable and labor relations damaged. Ordinarily 
when we negotiate a commercial contract we meet with our 
clients and the other party and his lawyer. Discussions 
take place and then a draft contract is prepared and studied, 





disputes are ironed out and finally a contract is agreed to 
and signed; all without undue haste and pressure. Too 
often the labor agreement is prepared in the early hours 
of the morning following continuous sessions during which 
the parties have neither had sufficient sleep nor time to 
consider what they have done. Too often a document must 
be signed in order to meet a deadline and prevent a walk- 
out. Small wonder that there are many provisions which 
are ambiguous, require interpretation and lead to disputes. 


7. As clauses are agreed upon, write them down and 
have them initialed for identification. 


When the contract is ready for drafting, the lawyer 
should be called in if he has not been present during the 
negotiations. The contract should be drafted with clarity 
and in language which the rank and file can understand. 
The contract should be considered as a unit and as with 
other contracts, the lawyer ought to draft and redraft 
until he has well expressed the intention of the parties. It 
is for this reason that it is better for the lawyer to be 
present during negotiations; otherwise, he may not have 
gotten the intent of both sides. If the union does not have 
a lawyer the company attorney must use great care that he 
does not give a bias to the contract clauses. This is one of 
the easiest ways to ruin the results of a contract negotiation. 


Now we have our contract and the company and the 
union are operating under it. What is the lawyer’s part 
in the administration of the agreement? His function in 
the administration may be divided into two parts (1) in- 
terpretation and (2) settlement of disputes including arbi- 
tration—if the contract contains an arbitration clause, as 
has now become almost the rule. 


In the day to day administration of the contract, a law- 
yer’s part is that of consultant. The actual administra- 
tion is the function of the operating officials. Our clients 
should call us in whenever there is any question as to the 
legal interpretation of a provision in a contract. They 
ought to advise us from time to time of the practical oper- 
ation of the contract. Whether the lawyer should be called 
in to sit with the company and union representatives during 
conferences and grievance committee meetings, depends on 
some of the factors which I have mentioned. Sometimes he 
should and sometimes not. There are companies where the 
lawyer always attends grievance committee meetings and 
where his attendance is an aid to settlement of problems. 
On the other hand, there are cases where the lawyer would 
do harm—especially, the lawyer who fails to recognize that 
in labor relations the driving of a hard bargain is seldom 
in the best interests of his client. 


Neither management nor labor should make any impor- 
tant decision in the final step of the grievance procedure 
without consulting the company or union lawyer. A deci- 
sion by the company or union at this point may well result 
in arbitration and the lawyer ought to have an opportunity 
to let his client know whether he has a chance to win his 
law suit. 


Some companies follow the practice of having their in- 
dustrial relations managers handle arbitrations. Often 
union officials present the union side. Arbitration, however, 
is litigation and the lawyer ought to have a part. As in any 
law suit, the purpose of the arbitration is to present the 
facts and the law to an impartial third party—both the 
judge and jury—and secure a judgment. Lawyers are 
trained in effective presentation and will usually do a better 
job in presenting the facts and the law to the arbitrator 
than will a person untrained in the law. In this kind of a 
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law suit the lawyer will not serve his client by being too 
legalistic and technical but he is a representative of a client 
in litigation and he should press the case with vigor. 


Now I would like to return to the beginning again and 
comment briefly on the function of a lawyer prior to the 
time a union is certified. You will be sitting in your office 
some day and will receive a call from your client who will 
cry with some anguish “the International Brotherhood of 
Typewriter Movers, A.F. of L.” or “the Industrial Union 
of Metal, Wood, Plastic, Pulp and Paper Workers of 
America, CIO” is trying to organize my plant. What can 
I do about it?” Well, there are those who say “Nothing. 
It is the policy of the United States that employees shall 
join a union and employer may not interfere. He must 
wait until the union has organized his employees and then 
bargain with the Union.” It is true that an employer may 
not interfere with the organization of a plant by the union, 
but he need not be completely idle although at the point of 
the anguished cry to a lawyer, the employer may be too 
late to prevent the coming of a Union. However, it is 
often forgotten—sometimes by lawyers—that employees 
under the law have the right to select a Union to repre- 
sent them or to choose not to be represented by the Union. 
Employees may, if they desire, choose someone other than 
a Union as their representative. There are few employers 
who actually welcome the coming of a union; consequently 
they expect their lawyers to tell them how to keep the 
Union out. But it should be noted that there are a good 
many employers who prefer to deal with a union after they 
have had experience with a responsible union. The law 
which prohibits the employers’ interference with his em- 
ployees’ freedom of choice was enacted because employers 
with their stronger economic powers, were able to prevent 
freedom of choice by the employees, but in the year 1947, 
it is often the Union which is in the stronger position to 
put pressure on employees to join Unions than companies 
are to prevent them from joining. This is especially true 
of the small employer. We are often inclined to think in 
terms of General Motors and U. S. Steel and Big Four 
Rubber Companies and forget the small employer and his 
employees are often subjected to terrific pressure which 
they cannot resist. That was one of the reasons for the 
enactment of the 1947 statute. 


The lawyer should find out why his client is facing an 
organizing drive. Do his foremen refuse to correct griev- 
ances? Is his piece work system unfairly operated? Are 
his wages too low? The correcting of such faults may re- 
sult in the failure of the Union drive, although the chances 
are if the Union is already started, it will be too late to 
correct such difficulties. Labor relations should start on 
the day the first employee is hired. And labor law, insofar 
as it may technically differ from labor relations, starts on 
that day too. Here is a place where a lawyer can wisely 
advise his client not only with respect to matters which are 
strictly legal, but also in connection with a more basic labor 
relations policy. 


When an employer is facing a union drive, the lawyer 
should tell his client what he can say to his employees— 
an easier job now than it was under the old law. Indeed, 
he should do this before the union drive is started. 

It may be that the Union is coming simply because other 
plants are organized and no one can oppose the trend of 
times. It may be wise to do nothing. 

Often employers tell their lawyers that if their employees 
have a chance for a fair vote they will vote against the 
union. And very often such a belief is thoroughly unreal- 
istic. But sometimes it is correct and the lawyer should 


make sure that the vote is so conducted that there will be 
a true expression of opinion. And this should be the view 
of the union lawyer too because as “officers of the court,” 
: is our duty to see that the procedure is pursuant to the 
aw. 


When an employer faces an election he may have to 
choose between a card check, consent election or a represen- 
tation hearing. Certification after card check has been 
eliminated by the new statute although an employer may 
recognize a union following a card check. It is my belief 
that a lawyer should never advise his client to agree to a 
card check. The card check and recognition without certi- 
fication does not protect an employer against a second 
union’s claim that it represents a majority of the employees. 
Furthermore, the card check does not give the employees 
the freedom of choice to which they are entitled. I think 
it usually advisable to agree to a consent election provided 
the Union has made a reasonable showing of successful 
organizing and is sensible with respect to the definition of 
the bargaining unit. A long fought out hearing ending in 
a union-won election is very likely to leave bitterness which 
will not be erased for many years; and which will make it 
more difficult for the employer to bargain with the union. 
No action should be taken which will damage the man- 
agement-employee relationship. 


Now a word about litigation. There are times when col- 
lective bargaining does not work. There have been and will 
be actions for damages, suits for injunctions and other times 
when employers and unions will “go to law.” In such 
instances, the function of the lawyer is the same as it is in 
an action in assumpsit or trespass or in a criminal case. He 
represents his client to the best of his ability. He fights 
hard if he has to fight, always recognizing however, that 
the lawyer must not stir up litigation. In labor relations, 
it is highly advisable to avoid litigation. There may be a 
bitter fight between a management and its employees. But 
the two sides of the dispute cannot get a divorce, and by 
the dispute the human relationships between them may be 
seriously damaged. 


Thus the lawyer should go slow in advising a law suit— 
and this is just as true of the union lawyer as it is of the 
company lawyer. The management attorney now has more 
arrows for his bow than he did prior to the enactment of 
the Labor Management Relations Act, but he should use 
moderation in advising their use. He should remember 
that he is seeking better labor relations; he is not just try- 
ing to win a law suit. He should recognize that he seeks 
better labor relations to maintain and increase the high 
standard of living in this country for his clients’ employees 
as well as for his client. Labor relations and its two 
branches—labor law and collective bargaining—are im- 
portant factors in the success or failure of the American 
free enterprise system. Under our system of business enter- 
prise, management and labor can gain more by marching 
forward together. Indeed, they must cooperate or our sys- 
tem will fail. 


Extreme begets extreme. Strikes and lockouts and all 
other appeals to power should be avoided. I have a feeling 
that power, including strikes and lockouts, never perma- 
nently settled any problem. To the extent that the lawyer— 
union or.company—can bring reasonableness into labor re- 
lations, and prevent a contest of economic forces, he will 
have successfully represented his client. He will have done 
more than that,—he will have served employees and their 
servants, the unions. He will have served stockholders and 
their servants, the managements. He will have done a good 
job for the American public. 
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